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Preface 

The much discussed and much misinterpreted 
doctrine of Maya, the central problem of the 
Vedantic System of philosophy, has been sought 
to be explained. I believe that the explana¬ 
tion is in keeping with the orthodox teaching 

and that it will be intelligible to the modern 
mind. 

My obligations are due to my esteemed teacher, 
Dr. S. K. Maitra of the Calcutta University, and 
to my friend and colleague, Dr. S. Datta, for 
having corrected a portion of the proofs. 

N. K. B. 
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“The Universe can be best pictured, although 
still very imperfectly and inadequately, as con¬ 
sisting of pure thought, the thought of what, for 
want of a wider word, we must describe as a 
mathematical thinker.”— Sir James Jeans, The 
Mysterious Universe , p. 136. 

“Consciousness, I regard as fundamental. I 
regard matter as derivative from consciousness. 
We cannot get behind consciousness. Every¬ 
thing that we talk about, everything that we 
regard as existing, postulates consciousness.”— 
Max Planck (in an Interview), Observer , January 

i93i- 
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INTRODUCTION 


★ 

In this book I have examined the important con¬ 
ceptions of causality in a general way and have 
not concerned myself with the technical philo¬ 
sophical discussions on the subject. I have begun 
with the scientific conception of causality and 
have attempted to find out some of its defects. 
It is always perilous for laymen to say anything 
about science, and the risk has greatly increased 
in our time. During the last ten or fifteen years, 
such rapid and important developments have 
taken place in the conceptions of physics that it 
has become difficult to describe exactly the posi¬ 
tion of physics with regard to any particular 
problem. And the difficulty is perhaps at the 
present moment at its maximum in connection 
with the problem of causation. Sir Arthur 
Eddington rightly says, “Ten years ago practi¬ 
cally every physicist of repute was, or believed 
himself to be, a determinist, at any rate so far as 
inorganic phenomena are concerned. . . . Then 
rather suddenly determinism faded out of theo¬ 
retical physics.” But scientists are not agreed 
upon the character and extent of this ‘fading out,’ 
nor even upon whether it has occurred at all. 
Some physicists still believe that determinism has 
.not been really eliminated and still hope to cling 
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to the old foundations, while there are many 
broad-visioned physicist-philosophers who are 
welcoming this decline of determinism and find¬ 
ing in this new conception the basis of recon¬ 
ciliation between physics and metaphysics. 

It can easily be imagined how difficult it is at 
the present juncture to state the conception of 
the cause from the scientist’s point of view. It 
cannot be stated for certain whether it is still the 
dominant principle in the explanation of physical 
phenomena, or whether its foundations have been 
so far undermined that it cannot be applied with 
any amount of confidence in that sphere. 

Though it seems so difficult even to state the 
physicist’s position, the difficulty is less for a 
philosopher. The whole conception of science is 
so much bound up with the causal concept that 
it seems hardly possible that science would ever 
be able to do without it. The philosopher knows 
fully that the causal concept is the master key 
with which science attempts to unlock the hidden 
treasures of this universe, and also realises that 
although science might now and then discover 
some defects in its inadequate hypotheses and 
hence think of rejecting those notions, it could 
ill afford to get rid of them altogether. Space, 
Time and Causality are the only concepts avail¬ 
able to science, and if these also are eliminated 
nothing else would be left. If science is to retain 
its own individuality and value, it cannot but 
return to its old unshakable faith in causality. 

io 
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We have attempted to show in this book that the 
concept of causality is not final, and that there 
is a stage where causes and effects lose their dis¬ 
tinctive significance. But when we interpret the 
universe from the standpoint of totality, when we 
explain the part by the whole, the present by the 
future or rather by eternity, we have given up or 
rather transcended the scientific standpoint which 
explains the whole by the part, the present by the 
past. Space, Time and Causality are the categories 
on which science is built, and any attempt to under¬ 
mine the foundations of these categories cannot 
but interfere with the stability of science itself. 

By the scientific conception of the cause, I have 
meant the old conception. I have done this not 
only because it is risky to say anything definite 
so long as the positions of physics are so rapidly 
changing, but also because I believe that physics 
will ultimately return to its old faith in causality, 
after discovering that the indeterminism which it 
has noticed belongs to a sphere other than the 
p ysical. The philosopher-scientists who are 
looking beyond the atoms to electrons, and beyond 
the electrons to consciousness, the Ego or even 
^od, are more philosophers than scientists, or 
rather are scientists who have transcended the 
region of science; and it is no wonder that their less- 
gifted fellow-workers should be astonished at their 

unprofessional statements and should think that 

they are more dreamy philosophers than scientists. 

In the last three chapters I have endeavoured 
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to show how the consideration of the defects of 
the deterministic conception of causality would 
gradually lead us to the conception of freedom. 
Aristotle spoke of four causes—the material, the 
formal, the efficient and the final. These four 
may easily be grouped under two headings, and 
in India we have actually only these two causes, 
the Upadana and the Nimitta Karana or the 
Samavayi and the Asamavayi Karana . The matter 
or the material out of which the thing arises is 
the Upadana Karana , and the other conditions 
are included in th z Nimitta Karana . In the West, 
in the modern scientific era beginning with the 
seventeenth century, final causes were altogether 
discarded and attention was confined wholly to 
the material and the efficient causes. Not that 
the seventeenth century did not believe in any¬ 
thing like final causes, but it wanted to leave 
science free to work in its own sphere unhampered 
by the consideration of the final causes which 
properly belonged to the domain of religion. 
This entire rejection of the final cause is respon¬ 
sible for much of the insufficiency noticed now 
in the physical conception of the cause. I have 
attempted to point out the shortcomings of the 
empirical view of causation and also to find out 
where the adequate cause can be discovered. 
Where the material cause combines with the 
efficient and the final, or rather, where these 
coalesce into one, then only we have the Perfect 
Ground or the Adequate Cause. 
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It is perfect spontaneity or freedom or the 
noumenal ground that is beyond the empirical 
chain of phenomena which may be regarded as 
the perfect cause. The cause that fully deter¬ 
mines the effect, the cause that contains every- 
thing, is as absolute as Spinoza’s Substance or 
the Vedantic Brahman. In the phenomenal chain 
we have empirical determination; the noumenal 
ground, or what is immediately behind the pheno¬ 
mena, is free. Strictly speaking, the absolute 
ground can be described neither as ‘free’ nor as 
unfree.’ This is the higher necessity that is not 
opposed to freedom in the genuine sense of the 
term. Spinoza’s Substance is the absolute ground 
of iron necessity that rules the universe; Kant’s 
noumenal freedom is the ground of empirical 
necessity characterised by causation; the Vedantic 
Brahman is the ground of the phenomenal uni¬ 
verse which also is empirically real. The neces¬ 
sity that characterises the empirical universe is 
opposed to freedom. From the transcendental 
point of view, in the language of Kant, or viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis as Spinoza puts it, or from 
the point of view of the Absolute (the paramartha) 

aS *va ^ ec ^ anta sa y s > the empirical world or the 
world of necessity is an ideality, a mere mode or 

an illusory appearance. The necessity that is 
opposed to freedom has no application in the 
noumenal sphere and hence the noumenal ground 
is sometimes described as free. But, strictly 
speaking, it is neither ‘free’ nor ‘ unfree,’ as Kant 
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puts it; it is above both the discursive categories 
of necessity and freedom. 

Those who have a vision of the underlying 
reality find no discrepancy, far less any antagon¬ 
ism, between the noumenal and the phenomenal 
spheres. Noumenon and phenomenon describe 
two different orders of reality and hence, however 
different they may be, however different might 
be the categories suitable to each, there cannot 
be any antagonism between the two. There is 
no mystery in the theory which holds that what 
is in itself timeless may express itself through 
temporal processes, or that what is noumenal 
may be the ground of phenomena, or that what 
is above the deterministic chain of causation may 
be the substratum of the link of causes and 
effects. It is nothing but a plain statement of 
the fact. It seems a riddle because we make a 
riddle of it. We begin by supposing that the 
timeless cannot express itself through time, that 
the noumenal cannot express itself through pheno¬ 
mena, and hence the difficulty arises. Kant also 
tells us this when he says that to the theoretical 
reason it seems always to present a difficulty, 
but to the practical reason it is a realisation, a 
fact. The freedom, which to the theoretical 
reason can never be understood or known to be 
underlying causation, is realised to be a fact by 
the practical reason. That freedom cannot be 
known by the theoretical reason merely means 
that, if it is known, it must have to be known by 
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means of a category of the understanding, and 
all categories are rules that are only competent 
to know mechanical uniformities. But to know 
freedom as a mechanical uniformity is not to know 
freedom at all. Hence Kant cannot but hold that 
freedom is something that eludes the knowledge 
of the theoretical reason. But freedom is not 
illusory merely because the categories of the 
understanding fail to grasp it. It is a reality of 
a different order for which other equipment than 
the formal categories is necessary. 

The realisation of the timeless spirit manifest¬ 
ing itself endlessly through temporal processes 
solves for ever what is a riddle to the theoretical 
reasoner. The question how freedom can mani¬ 
fest itself through mechanical order does not and 
cannot arise in the face of the direct realisation 
of the free spirit. Harmony and order, law and 
system are found to be the only genuine expres¬ 
sions of freedom. The dualism supposed to exist 
between freedom and causality, noumena and 
phenomena, Brahman and Maya, the dualism 
that is supposed to be the inherent defect of the 
philosophy of Kant and of the Vedanta, is en¬ 
tirely fictitious. There is no dualism at all 
because Brahman and Maya, Substance and 
Modes, noumenon and phenomenon are not reals 
belonging to the same order. One of them is 
the underlying substratum, or in the language of 
Hegel, the ‘truth* of the other, and hence there 
is no possibility of their duality or independent 
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reality, far less of antagonism. The reality of the 
one is merged in that of the other and the two 
are not simultaneously real or rather are not reals 
belonging to the same plane. If the description of 
the various stages of knowledge or even a descrip¬ 
tion of the various orders of reality be interpreted 
as dualistic utterances, then it will be difficult to 
find any representative of Monism in the whole 
history of philosophy. From the standpoint of 
intuitive knowledge or viewed sub specie aeterni- 
tatis , the Substance alone is. From the stand¬ 
point of imagination, on the other hand, the 
innumerable modes also are real. From the 
standpoint of the Absolute or Brahman, nothing 
else is; from the standpoint of the world or Maya 
again, everything is real. From the standpoint 
of noumenon, it is freedom that is the ultimate 
category; from the phenomenal standpoint, how¬ 
ever, it is rigid determinism that seems to rule 
the universe. 

Those who say that they do not understand 
how the same thing can be different even from 
different standpoints and that they must have 
either a ‘Yes’ or a ‘No' in answer to their ques¬ 
tions do not fully understand what they demand. 
Even such a simple question as Is a particular 

day, say, the 18th of May i 937 > ^ ot t °\ 
‘cold’ ? does not admit of a straight ‘yes’ or ‘no 
answer. This same day which at Darjeeling is 
very cold is at Calcutta very hot. In order to 
answer the question we have to know the position 
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of the place where the question is asked, and 
different places would require different answers. 
We cannot say that it must be either hot or cold 
and that we do not want to hear that it is hot at 
a particular place and cold at another. Every¬ 
body fully understands that such a demand is 
ridiculous. But when a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ is 
demanded in answer to the philosophical ques¬ 
tions, it is generally forgotten that the proposal 
is equally absurd. The same stick which seems 
straight in the air looks bent when a portion of 
it is plunged in water. The same thing which 
appears to be rough from the plains seems to be 
quite smooth from the mountain top. We cannot 
say whether the thing is rough or smooth in 
itself. Rough’ and ‘smooth’ are both relative 
terms and as such have got no absolute applica- 
tion. The star is a tiny thing to the physical 
eye; it is of vast magnitude to the eye of mathe¬ 
matical reason. To the man in the street, it is 
after all that ‘little’ thing which twinkles, what¬ 
ever the mathematicians might say or think about 
it. To the mathematician, on the other hand, it 
is in reality of vast magnitude, however small it 
may appear to the physical eye. In other words, 
one and the same thing is in reality very small 
trom one point of view, and also in reality very 
big from another point of view. In this universe, 
where relativity reigns supreme, it is hardly 
possible to reach absolute truth. The transcendent 
reality that never changes, that is above the oppo- 
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sition of staticity and dynamicity, that which while 
being the ground of all relations is still not limited 
by any relation, if there be any such reality at all, 
can alone claim to be the Absolute Truth, which 
is neither hot nor cold, neither rough nor smooth, 
neither big nor small, neither moving nor at rest, 
which is none and all of these at once. This is 
the real meaning of transcendence. The opposi¬ 
tions that are hard irreconcilables and contra¬ 
dictories at a lower stage belonging as they 
do to a lower category are found to be not so 
at a higher stage when they are seen to be 
belonging to a higher category. Physical rest 
and physical motion do not apply to psychical 
objects. The soul may be said to be enjoying 
rest through motion and to be moving while it 
is enjoying perfect rest. It shows mere y that the 
soul is a thing of a higher order where the opposi¬ 
tion of physical rest and motion has no applica¬ 
tion. Again, rest and motion are applicable only 
to relative things and are relative terms. They 
have no applicability whatsoever to the Absolute, 
and therefore such questions, as, whether the 
Absolute is static or dynamic, whether the 
Absolute is a dead inert substance or a progres¬ 
sive reality, are not only irrelevant but also absurd. 
These questions show evidently that the Absolute 
is conceived of as a finite spatial or material entity, 
relative to other entities—a glaring contradiction 

in terms. 

Sir Arthur Eddington thinks that the element 
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of indeterminism noticed by recent physical ex¬ 
periments paves the way for the acceptance of 
the metaphysical supposition of an indetermin¬ 
istic principle like the Ego or the Self. He holds 
that indeterminism in the expression proves or 
suggests the presence of indeterminism in the 
underlying principle or the ground. It is a 
matter for serious consideration, however, whether 
there is any real strength in the argument and 
whether philosophers should welcome this favour¬ 
able hint from a scientist. Freedom of the 


noumenon or the underlying reality does in no 
way depend on the freedom of the phenomena; 
but once the principle is accepted that the free¬ 
dom of the noumenon can only be justified if we 
can find freedom in the working of phenomena, 
such dependence can no longer be ignored. That 
strict mechanism in the sphere of phenomena is 
perfectly consistent with noumenal freedom is the 
essence of the philosophy of Kant. Spinoza finds 
no difficulty in reconciling the perfect freedom 
and transcendence of Substance with the strict 
necessity ruling the universe of modes. Sankara 
also is perfectly at ease when he declares that 
rahman is above all determination and still is 

t e ground of the world of necessity and causal 
determinism. 

Philosophy ought not to welcome the argu¬ 
ment advanced by Sir Arthur Eddington that 
indeterminism in the effect proves indeterminism 
m the cause. The cause may be indeterminate 
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even though we find no indeterminism in the 
effect. If future experiments reveal to us that 
the indeterminism supposed to exist in the move¬ 
ment of the electron is really non-existent, Philo¬ 
sophy would find itself helpless to prove its 
position if it now accepts the argument of Pro¬ 
fessor Eddington. That from the level of the 
higher category at the genuinely transcendent 
stage the opposition between mechanism and 
freedom disappears, is the invaluable truth which 
philosophy wants to proclaim. If in order to be 
satisfied of the truth of freedom, we want it to 
be proved at the level of mechanism, if instead of 
rising up to the level of freedom we desire that 
it may exist at the lower level of mechanism, we 
are demanding what is nothing short of the im¬ 
possible. Freedom is not determinism and it can 
never hold good of determinism. This is perhaps 
what Kant meant when he declared metaphysics 
to be impossible. Freedom and other meta¬ 
physical truths cannot be proved in the sphere 
of phenomena, where Space, Time and Causality 
are the only categories that rule. The all-im¬ 
portant point in the philosophies of Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant and Sankara is the distinction between the 
different orders of reality. The contradiction that 
seems to exist when all reals are taken to be of 
the same order disappears when the reals are 
classified into different orders. It will be mis¬ 
leading if we forget the distinction that exists 
between noumenon and phenomenon, faramartha 

20 
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and may a , substance and modes, and hold that 
the indeterminism supposed to characterise the 
former is found to be present in the latter. 
Although the conclusions of philosophy and 
modern physics agree in holding that indetermin¬ 
ism or freedom is the characteristic of the under¬ 
lying reality, still the argument by which modern 
physics reaches the conclusion cannot be accepted. 
Philosophers should be very careful that they may 
not fall into the new trap laid by the scientists. 
The same attempt at superficial unification char¬ 
acterises the modern idealistic tendencies in 
science as it previously characterised its material¬ 
istic tendencies in the last century. Just as the 
nineteenth century believed matter to be the 
ultimate reality and attempted to explain every- 
thing, even consciousness, as a product of matter, 
so the idealistic physicists of the modern age are 
attempting to find indeterminism or the sign of 
non-materiality even in the physical entities. It 
is true that this idealism leaves no gap between 
different orders of reality, but perhaps the same 
fate that awaited the thorough-going materialism 
of the last century also awaits the superficial 
scientific idealism of our day. 

The Absolute expresses itself differently at 
different stages, and this infinite variety of ex¬ 
pressions also in a way proves the infinitude of 
the Absolute. It is our limitation which is re¬ 
sponsible for the belief that what is causally 
connected cannot be freely .conceived. But if 
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we attempt to reach the deepest levels of our 
experience and to be directly cognisant of the 
inexhaustible, autonomous spring that underlies 
and supports the ever-changing playful states 
of consciousness, we can realise that what is 
freely conceived is expressed through harmony, 
law and system, and that there is no opposition 
between perfect spontaneity and freedom on the 
one hand and law and system, causality and 
determinism on the other. The reconciliation 
between causality and freedom can be effected 
neither by denying freedom and adhering to 
causality as the only category that is real, as 
physics did so long, nor by suspecting the validity 
of the causal law and attempting to find freedom 
everywhere, as physics has been doing for the last 
ten years or so. The philosopher is fully conscious 
that the belief that either freedom or causality 
must rule everywhere, which the physicist fondly 
cherishes even now, is an illusion. Reality is of 
various orders and the same identical category 
cannot be applicable to all of them. We have to 
look to a point higher up than mechanism, a point 
also higher up than indeterminism, a point which 
synthesises these lower categories by assigning 
each to its proper place. The freedom that cannot 
find any place for necessity and causation but 
always opposes itself to the latter cannot be the 
ultimate category. Similarly, the necessity that 
devours up all freedom is also incompetent to 
characterise the ultimate reality that must ex- 
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plain all the aspects of experience. The Reality 
that is neither ‘free’ nor ‘unfree’ but transcends 
both the qualifications, and just because of this 
transcendence is ‘free’ from one point of view 
and ‘not free’ from another, is alone the Absolute 
that can solve for ever all oppositions. 
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Chapter i 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY 


★ 

The investigation into the nature of the ultimate 
reality is, truly speaking, an enquiry into the 
First Cause which is competent to explain the 
origin of all things and beings of this universe as 
their source and substratum. The discussion 
of the nature of the cause and of the relation 
between the cause and the effect occupies, there¬ 
fore, a unique position in the field of philosophy 
and religion. In every sphere of human enquiry, 
whether in science or in metaphysics or religion, 
knowledge may be said to have advanced always 
through its working on the principle of causation. 
The human mind has found the most satisfactory 
form of explanation in the principle of causation, 
and the promptings of reason for the explanation 
of a phenomenon or a thing become satisfied only 
when its cause has been discovered . 1 

. The entire function of science consists in 
discovering causal relations among the pheno¬ 
mena of this universe. Every particular science 
is a body or collection of laws holding good in a 
particular department of nature, and all these 

1 Cf. Bridgman, The Logic of Modem Physics: “To find the 

cause of an event usually involves at the same time finding its ex¬ 
planation,” p. So. 
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laws are securely grounded in the Principle of 
Causation. Scientific reason is convinced that 
nature never fails to behave uniformly in cases 
of causation, and hence it seeks with all the force 
under its command to discover causal relations 
in justification of its laws or generalisations. The 
universe presents itself to the scientist as a system 
of causes and effects, and it is the link of causation 
that makes the universe a totality for him. He 
believes that everything in the universe is bound 
up with every other thing, either immediately or 
remotely, in the chain of causation, and that the 
difference between his past achievements and his 
unrealised ideals consists only in the fact that 
in the former the causes have been discovered, 
while in the latter they as yet lie undiscovered 
and unknown. 

The discovery of the causal link between 
particular phenomena or between particular groups 
of phenomena seems to engage the whole at¬ 
tention of the scientist. He does not seem to be 
occupied so much with the Prime Cause or First 
Fundamental Cause, if there be any, as with 
particular causes or the ‘second causes,' as 
they have been sometimes designated. This is 
perhaps what distinguishes science from philo¬ 
sophy and religion, which concern themselves 
with the prime or fundamental cause and not 
with ‘second causes.' It is a matter for serious 
consideration, however, whether the ultimate 
ground, the fundamental source and substratum, 
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can properly be designated ‘Cause* at all and 
whether Schopenhauer is not entirely correct when 
he reserves the term ‘Cause* for the particular 
changes effecting other particular changes, deny¬ 
ing the designation to the natural forces which, 
being the substratum of all changes, do not 
themselves undergo any change at all. 

Causation is the one principle that has dominated 
the entire kingdom of science, and any change of 
view with regard to the nature of causation is 
bound to affect the position of science greatly. 
If causation be really nothing more than an 
expectation based on custom and habit, as Hume 
asserts, or a mere category of the human under¬ 
standing, as Kant thinks, then much of the 
necessity and objectivity of the scientific laws and 
truths disappears, and we have to pause before 

we can accept the conclusions of science un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

Although Sir Arthur Eddington and others are 
bringing to our notice the declining importance 

° *ii^ e ^ r ' nc ^P^ e Causality in modern physics, 
still it can easily be perceived from their writings 

that they are not so anxious to overthrow Causality 
a s to make room for an element of indeterminism 
which might be reconcilable with causality. At 
most, their attempts may be interpreted as sug¬ 
gesting that determinism and strict causality are 
not ultimate . If Sir Arthur Eddington tells us 
t at the Principle of Causality is an extreme 
generalisation and that “such generalisations 
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are always risky,’’ he also tells us clearly that he 
is not an advocate of ‘'the Principle of Un¬ 
causality.” 1 I doubt very much whether Sir 
Arthur Eddington would admit readily that he 
is for reconciling Causality and Indeterminism, 
because to his mind Causality and Determinism 
perhaps mean the same thing, and for him if 
strict determinism cannot be maintained, neither 
can strict Causality. That effects proceed from 
causes is not denied, but the generalisation, the 
Principle of Causality, is objected to. It seems 
almost clear that the deterministic principle of 
Causality is doubted or denied, although the 
working of causes and effects is never denied . 2 
That determinism is not the ultimate category, 
and that an element of freedom or indeterminism 
may underlie and be consistent with the working 
of causes and effects, is all that Sir Arthur seems 
to emphasise. The freedom that is manifested so 
evidently in the sphere of the conscious spirit has 
its faint appearance in the working of physical 
causes (the mass of .001 mgm., for example, being 
allowed to stray mm. in a thousand years). 

We think we shall not be wrong if we say that Sir 
Arthur Eddington attempts a reconciliation be¬ 
tween causation and an underlying freedom. We 
have also attempted in the following pages to show 
that causation is not only not inconsistent with 
freedom, but is the natural expression of freedom. 

1 New Pathways in Science , p. 86. 

2 Ibid., p. 74. 
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Sir Arthur Eddington is pleased to find the 
absence of strict determinism in the movement 
of an electron, inasmuch as theoretically even this 
insignificant amount of freedom in the behaviour 
of the symbol gives an indication of the enormous 
amount of freedom that might characterise what 
underlies the symbol. It is a great achievement 
no doubt to have proved experimentally that as 
soon as we rise above the level of the solid matter, 
or rather crude matter, of the physics of the 
nineteenth century and reach up to the level of 
the electron or Energy (Sakti), the category of 
rigid determinism fails to explain facts. But what 
we want to emphasise is that even if future 
experiments do reveal to us facts which would 
lead us to deny the element of indeterminism now 
supposed to characterise the movement of the 
electron, and determinism once again has its full 
play, we need not be disappointed. It is only 
consciousness or spirit that is free in the fullest 
sense of the term. The manifestation or the 
working of the spirit has to be regular and 
systematic in order to appear significant to other 
spirits; and this regularity and system are all that 
we mean by rigid necessity, determinism and 
causality. . The want of uniformity, system or 
necessity is no sign of freedom. If the freedom 
is the freedom of reason, if it is the freedom of 
spirit, it cannot but express itself through uni¬ 
formity and harmony. Professor Einstein rightly 
observes that “All men in their hearts conceive of 
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perfection as the end of all real law. Each 
invention comes into human consciousness because 
of this reaching out toward underlying per¬ 
fection, and as discoveries destroy more and more 
the limitations of the human being, his belief in 
ultimate freedom must necessarily strengthen.” 1 
Perfect order and harmony, which we now 
describe by deterministic terms, do not and cannot 
disprove freedom, and it is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that the foremost scientists of the 
present day are now telling us exactly those things 
which the philosophers were so long and so 
eagerly expecting to hear from them. That order 
and system require a Perfect Principle behind for 
their explanation is “a truth,” Einstein says , 4 that 
cannot be kept covered any longer.” 

Metaphysics analyses the problem of causation 
critically and seeks to discover its real signi¬ 
ficance. Science cannot but look to metaphysics 
for her guidance in this respect, inasmuch as the 
value of the entire achievement of science depends 
on the truth of the principle of causation. Philo¬ 
sophy owes it to itself to examine the value and 
validity of all scientific conceptions and to correct, 
wherever necessary, their short-comings. So far 
as the ultimate nature of the cause is concerned, 
science more leaves it alone than discusses it. 
Professor Stace rightly says that the function or 
Science is merely “to describe phenomena, never 

1 A talk with Prof. Einstein.—Harry V. RofF in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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to explain them .” 1 Metaphysics would be 
failing in its duties if it did not examine the 
ultimate assumptions of science and point out the 
errors that might lurk in them. 

1 Philosophy , October 1935. 
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Chapter 2 

THE SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTION 

OF THE CAUSE 


★ 

Science ignores all other aspects of the universe 
but the empirical and the causal. The moral, 
aesthetic and religious values of the universe are 
not at all taken into account by the scientist. 
The causal constitution of the thing, and not its 
meaning and value, is the subject-matter of 
science. The scientific view of the universe is 
thus a very narrow and partial one. But we shall 
try to show that even in this limited sphere 
science does not grasp the full significance of the 
cause and rests satisfied with only an inadequate 
conception of it. 

The cause, as science conceives it, is the sum 
total of conditions which are competent to produce 
invariably a subsequent phenomenon, designated 
as the effect. All the three marks stated here— 
viz. (i) that the cause is adequate to produce the 
effect; (2) that the cause precedes the effect; 
and (3) that the cause is invariably related to the 
effect—are important and essential. The con¬ 
junction of several factors, the co-presence of 
certain conditions, is necessary in order that the 
effect may be produced. When two atoms of 
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hydrogen combine with an atom of oxygen and 
an electric spark passes between them, an effect 
is produced which is known as a drop of water. 
Whenever and wherever the particular combina¬ 
tion happens, the effect is invariably produced. 
This shows that the cause not only invariably 
precedes the effect but also produces or rather is 
adequate to produce it. The cause is the ante¬ 
cedent stage of the effect, and the effect is nothing 
but the cause transformed. The adequacy or 
sufficiency is the most important characteristic of 
the cause, and if any single factor is wanting in 
the assemblage of conditions, the effect will not 
happen, and the aggregate of conditions would 
not constitute the cause for the want of that single 
factor. We have to notice here that the cause 
is no single condition but is the assemblage of 
several conditions the sum total of which is 
adequate to produce the effect. No single con¬ 
dition, by itself, is able to produce the effect, and 
taken by itself is separate from the effect. One 
condition depends on or rather has to take the 
help of the other conditions, in conjunction with 
which alone the effect is produced. It is this 
dependence that proves that the ‘condition’ is to 
he distinguished from the ‘cause.’ The cause 
is that, we have seen, which is sufficient by 
itself to produce the effect; but the condition 
is insufficient. Strictly speaking, the condition 
cannot and should not be regarded even as a 
part of the cause or as an imperfect cause; 
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it is not the cause at all. The cause is full and 
perfect, competent and adequate, free and inde¬ 
pendent; the condition possesses none of these 
characteristics. 

The cause is not merely different from each of 
the conditions taken separately and singly but is 
even different from the totality of conditions. We 
have to judge whether the effect possesses only 
the characteristics possessed by the totality of 
conditions constituting the cause, or whether it 
also possesses something additional. We have to 
consider, in other words, whether a drop of water 
possesses any attribute not found either in the 
en alone or in the oxygen alone or in the 
electric spark or in the sum total of these. It 
has got to be admitted that the liquidity is an 
attribute of the drop of water which is not to be 
found in any of its constituents either separately 
or in conjunction. It is this additional attribute 
that distinguishes the effect from the cause. If 
the effect is nothing but the sum total of condi¬ 
tions, why is it that we cannot substitute the one 
for the other or reverse the process and regard 
the effect as the cause and the cause to be the 
effect? That the scientific cause precedes the 
effect and that there is an interval of time that 
elapses between the combination of the conditions 
and the generation of the effect, or at least that 
there is a relation of succession between the cause 
and the effect, shows that the sum total of con¬ 
ditions constituting the cause is not identical with 
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the effect. 1 If the two are identical, the time 
relation cannot be explained and has to be re¬ 
garded as without any significance. If the sum 
total or combination of conditions attain maturity 
during the interval of time that separates the cause 
and the effect, then the interval of time, and what 
happens during that interval, must be regarded 
as important conditions in the generation of the 
effect. But these considerations are not given 
much importance in the scientific conception of 
the cause. If, on the other hand, the combined 
conditions by themselves are sufficient to produce 
the effect, then the time process is not only 
without any importance but is also inexplicable. 
It is difficult to understand why the effect is not 
simultaneous with the cause when all the con¬ 
ditions that are supposed to constitute the cause 
are present. If the interval of time adds anything 
to the sum total of conditions supposed to consti¬ 
tute the cause, then what is regarded as the cause 
is not the adequate cause, as it still requires the 
help of another factor or condition; if, on the 
other hand, the interval of time adds nothing to 

1 “ It is difficult to resist the conviction that it (the conception 
of interval) has some connection with Causality .**—The Analysis of 
Matter (Bertrand Russell), p. 367. Although the question of the 
interval ’ has raised many problems in modern physics and it is 
not easy to explain the position and definition of interval consistently 
with the supposition of continuous motion, still Bertrand Russell 
thinks that motion is discontinuous and he tells us that he advocates 
this hypothesis for the definition of interval, which otherwise remains 
mysterious and unaccountable. 
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the aggregate of conditions, then the cause and 
the effect ought not to be separated by any 
interval of time, and they should be regarded as 
simultaneous and not successive. Moreover, if 
they are simultaneous, that is, if the time-distinc¬ 
tion also disappears, then the cause and the effect 
would become identical, and nothing would be 
able to distinguish between them. 

As the cause is the aggregate of conditions 
competent to produce the effect, the effect cannot 
contain anything not contained in the cause or 
the component constituents of the cause. If the 
effect presents any additional feature or attribute 
not contained in the constituent conditions, then 
this additional characteristic remains unexplained, 
and the whole doctrine of causation, the only 
foundation, home and goal of science breaks 
down. If there is nothing additional, the cause 
has to be regarded as identical with the effect. 
In that case the distinction between the cause and 
the effect disappears, and the doctrine of causa¬ 
tion ceases to have any meaning. Causation is 
a relation between the cause and the effect, a 
relation between two things, and if the one is 
wholly identical with the other, then no longer can 
we speak of them as two things and thus of any 
relation between them. We have already seen 
that the empirical criterion of the cause and the 
empirical distinction between the cause and the 
effect by reference to the time-factor cannot be 
justified. We are thus almost forced either to 
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admit that what science regards as the cause is 
not adequate, full and independent, inasmuch as 
the effect presents some additional factor not con¬ 
tained in the cause, or to reject the reality of the 
distinction between the cause and the effect; and 
both of these courses all scientific men would be 
very reluctant to take. 

It is sometimes argued that although the addi¬ 
tional characteristic possessed by the effect is not 
present in any or all of the constituents, either 
singly or in totality, still the conjunction or com¬ 
bination of the conditions is responsible for the 
so-called additional factor found in the effect. 
The attribute of liquidity is found in neither of 
the constituent factors, viz. hydrogen and oxygen 
(nor in the electric spark that joins the atoms), 
but is found in water which comes out of the 
conjunction or combination of the atoms. Atoms 
possessing very different characteristics result 
from the combination of a number of qualitatively 
identical electrons, protons and neutrons. We 
find in helium, two protons and two neutrons 
in its nucleus and two electrons outside; in 
lithium, again, we discover nothing but three 
such protons and neutrons in its nucleus and 
three electrons outside. Only a difference in 
the number and arrangement of qualitatively 
identical electrons and protons is responsible 
for the enormous qualitative divergences in the 
products. The qualitative difference cannot be 
explained except by reference to the conjunction 
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or combination of the constituent factors. 1 There 
is no qualitative difference in the constituent 
electrons and protons, but still enormous differ¬ 
ences ensue as soon as we have different com¬ 
binations and arrangements of these electrons and 
protons. The qualitative difference, not possessed 
by the constituents, but found in the effect, is ex¬ 
plained by conjunction or combination (Samyoga). 
The Vaisesikas , in India, hold a view which is 
similar to the western scientific view in many 
respects, although there are some important points 
of difference as well. According to them, the 
cause precedes the effect and is different from the 
effect. The cause produces the effect in the 
sense that attributes present in the cause generate 
similar (but not identical) attributes in the effect. 
The special qualities that are found in the effect, 
such as colour, taste, etc., of things, have similar 
generating attributes in the cause. But the 
general attributes have no such ground in the 
cause and are really due to conjunction or com¬ 
bination (Samyoga). As for example, although 
the constituent atoms (paramanus) are infinitely 
small in size, or strictly speaking, being indivis¬ 
ible, are without any size or magnitude at all, still 
things possessing appreciable size and magnitude 


1 “ The theory of Rutherford and Soddy regards the atoms as 
composed of positive and negative electrical particles, the number 
and geometrical arrangement of which determine the character of 
the chemical element under consideration.”—Haas, The New 
Physics , p. 65. 
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are the products of those atoms (paramanus). 
Substances possessing no magnitude are found to 
produce those possessing magnitude. It is the 
number of the 'paramanus that is responsible for 
the generation of the magnitude in the effect. 
This is very similar to the modern conception 
that the differences in the quality of the effects 
(atoms) are all due to the varying number of elec¬ 
trons and protons in every atom. But there is 
this important difference, that whereas the modern 
scientific conception maintains no qualitative 
difference at all in the ultimate constituents, the 
VaiSesikas on the contrary hold that there are four 
different kinds of atoms, and that the qualitative 
differences are present in the ultimate constitu¬ 
ents themselves. It is probable that, whereas the 
Vai^esikas depended more on reasoning than on 
experiment and observation, modern science lays 
all the emphasis on observation and experiment. 
Perhaps this emphasis is so great that scientists 
forget that these processes are of value only so 
far as they help us to form an estimate to be 
utilised for forming a rational view of the universe. 
[Reason should never refuse to take the help of 
the experience of the senses: rather it should 
always guide its steps in the light thrown by the 
materials gathered by sense-experience. A philo¬ 
sophy that endeavours to spin out a scheme of 
the universe ignoring altogether the help of ex¬ 
perience is very often dogmatic, and what it gives 
us is more fancy or dream rather than reality. 
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But we should also guard ourselves against the 
other extreme, which is perhaps worse. If reason 
ceases to exercise its function and merely accepts 
what the senses reveal, even when it has taken 
upon itself the highest and the noblest task of 
discovering the fundamental source and the under¬ 
lying reality of the universe, if reason fails to 
establish its superiority to sense even when it is 
called upon to work at its best, it is nothing short 
of proclaiming its own bankruptcy and declaring 
that not only this or that but all philosophy is 
impossible. While deriving and utilising all the 
help that sense-experience can render it, reason 
has to look up and constantly strive to climb 
loftier heights and enter non-sensuous dominions 
where it is the privilege of precious reason alone 
to roam. It would be an evil day for philosophy 
when reason instead of attempting to transcend 
the region of the senses and attain the higher 
immediacy and certainty that characterise the 
deepest experience of the fundamental reality, 
sought satisfaction and certitude in the spurious 
and apparent immediacy of sense-experience. The 
extreme emphasis that is being laid on sense- 
experience not only by the scientists but also by 
an important section of philosophers at the present 
day ought to cause real anxiety, and we should 
carefully consider whether this step is not ulti¬ 
mately detrimental to the cause of knowledge in 
the widest sense of the term.] The VaiSesikas 
cannot think of any quality in the effect, the like 
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of which is not present in the cause; and hence 
they hold that as colour, taste, smell, etc., are 
found in the effect, these must also be present 
in the constituent atoms (paramanus) themselves. 
Western scientists, however, hold that the ulti¬ 
mate constituents of matter, the electrons and the 
protons, show no qualitative differences amongst 
themselves, but through their conjunction, quali¬ 
tatively different effects, viz. hydrogen, oxygen, 
helium, etc., are produced. It is observed that the 
qualitative differences come out of qualitatively 
non-different ultimate constituents: this cannot 
be denied. The western scientist hardly ques¬ 
tions for a moment whether such a contention 
can be justified. The indubitable belief he has 
in his observation and experiment moves him 
forward and he has hardly the time or the inclina¬ 
tion to stop to consider whether the results of his 
observation and experiment are justifiable by 
reason. The Vaisesika, on the other hand, holds 
to the principle that the effect, though separate 
from the cause, must possess characteristics or 
attributes similar to those of the cause; and, it is 
this faith in the principle that the effect cannot 
contain anything the like of which is not con¬ 
tained in the cause, that explains and guides all his 
contentions. Perhaps the Vaisesika penetrated 
deeper than the chemist’s view of the universe and 
realised that in the realm of the "physical universe 
the attempt of the western scientists to explain 
the heterogeneous out of the homogeneous is only 
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a desperate move to actualise a happy dream that 
is realisable on higher planes alone. But we cannot 
now enter on the discussion of this question. 

The Vaisesikas admit, however, that in the case 
of a general attribute the rule, viz. that the effect 
does not possess any attribute the like of which 
is not present in the cause, does not hold good. 
What the Vaisesikas admit in exceptional cases 
only, the western scientist seems to maintain 
tacitly in all cases. The effect may and does 
contain characteristics which are not found in the 
constituent factors—this may be regarded as the 
general contention of science. Both in India and 
in Europe we find the explanation to be the same. 
It is the conjunction (Samyoga) that is responsible 
for the additional characteristic found in the effect. 
But what is this conjunction? It cannot be any 
new element or constituent having any special 
characteristic of its own. It is nothing but the 
aggregation or joining up of several factors. But 
how can the aggregate contain anything not con¬ 
tained in the things aggregated ? To say that the 
additional characteristic is seen or observed to 
present itself immediately after combination or 
conjunction in every case is merely to state that 
the additional characteristic happens and not to 
explain how it happens. If science merely states 
that an event happens after another and does not 
seek to explain how or why it so happens and 
cannot show any necessary connection between 
what is supposed to be the cause and what is 
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supposed to be the effect, then the whole achieve¬ 
ment of science breaks down, inasmuch as it 
cannot give us the necessity of truth and know¬ 
ledge but only the bare probability of custom and 
opinion. If science still thinks itself satisfied with 
observing something in the effect which is not 
present in the cause, seeking no reason, but 
merely finding that it so happens, and advancing 
reasons which are nothing but tacit restatements 
of the original assumption, it can certainly be said 
that science has not yet been able to achieve 
anything which could strictly distinguish it from 
magic. When we are observing magical feats and 
performances all that we notice is that something 
precedes and something different comes out of it. 
But how this very different thing comes out of 
the antecedent thing or phenomenon we cannot 
understand, and hence we call it magic. The 
science underlying the magical performance is not 
known to the spectators who find that the effect 
is different from and greater than the cause, but 
it is revealed only to the magician for whom and 
to whom the effect is not greater than the cause, 
because he knows the real cause that produces the 
effect. The magician is not influenced by his 
magical performances, because he realises that it 
is no magic: that is, the effect is not greater than 
the cause. Wherever, then, the effect is allowed 
to be supposed as greater than the cause, or at 
least where the effect is tacitly assumed to be 
greater than the cause without reason seeking that 
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missing factor in the cause which would make it 
adequate to the effect, there is belief in magic and 
it is not science. Modern science is not truly 
scientific inasmuch as it lets its reason lie dormant 
and not realise the inadequacy of what it is assert¬ 
ing to be the cause. The observation is no doubt 
correct that the effect does contain some charac¬ 
teristics not present in what is regarded as the 
cause. But instead of engaging all its energies in 
the search for the still undiscovered element with 
the addition of which the cause would be fully 
adequate to the effect, science seems to rest satis¬ 
fied with the inadequate cause, falsely assuming 
it to be adequate. The inadequacy that lurks in 
the cause seems to escape the notice of the 
scientist inasmuch as he tacitly acquiesces in the 
belief that the effect may contain something not 
contained in the cause. To hold that conjunction 
or combination is the factor that is responsible 
for the additional element in the effect is really 
to give up the search for the element that is still 
wanted and to obstruct the step towards further 
progress. It is not truly scientific to say that 
something new and unexpected results from the 
combination of certain elements which do not con¬ 
tain in themselves the essence of that new quality, 
because combination can at most only manifest 
the qualities latent or hidden in the combined 
elements but cannot produce or generate anything 
not contained in them even implicitly. Science 
ought to recognise the inadequacy of the cause 
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when it observes that the effect does manifest 
certain features or qualities which, or even the 
potentiality of which, can neither be found in nor 
even be predicated of the elements that are sup¬ 
posed to constitute the cause. It is in the clear 
recognition of this inadequacy that further pro¬ 
gress is attainable by science, and in the failure 
of this recognition is contained the feeling of 
self-sufficiency which hinders all real advance and 
development. The real cause would always escape 
the notice of the scientist, if he for a moment 
even allowed himself to acquiesce in the thought 
that the effect may be greater than the cause; for, 
in this tacit assumption he is practically denying 
the validity of the law of causation which main¬ 
tains very strictly the adequacy and sufficiency of 
the cause in the production of the effect. The 
scientist ignores all other aspects of the universe— 
aesthetic, moral, religious, etc.—except the causal, 
and that is the only avenue which is left open to 
him to reach the fundamental reality. He must 
be very careful in his limited field of enquiry and 
should not allow himself any rest until he has 

been able to find out such a cause as would explain 
the whole of the universe. 

Although science tells us that the cause which 
it discovers is equal to the effect, still careful 
scrutiny reveals that its cause is somewhat less 
than the effect. Things of greater magnitude 
result from the combination of things of lesser 
magnitude; heterogeneous substances result from 
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homogeneous causes. Either the effect does con¬ 
tain something more than what is contained in the 
cause, which additional something distinguishes 
between the cause and the effect; or else, the 
cause being wholly identical with the effect, the 
distinction between the cause and the effect dis¬ 
appears wholly and the law of causation ceases to 
have any meaning. It is very difficult to escape 
from this dilemma. The additional element that 
is contained in the effect may be very insignificant 
and, for practical purposes, the distinction be¬ 
tween the cause and the effect may be almost or 
wholly negligible: but still a very slight distinc¬ 
tion is also a distinction, and in the court of reason 
a distinction must be theoretically maintained 
between the cause that is separated from the effect 
by an interval of time and the effect that always 
succeeds and never precedes the cause and that 
can never be identified with the cause so that we 
may change their appellations and call the effect, 
cause and the cause, effect. And this distinction 
would reveal that what science regards as the 
cause is not fully adequate but only approximately 
so. We shall see later that a fully adequate cause 
is in no way distinguishable from the effect, and 
that at the stage where such a cause is discovered 
the ordinary scientific law of .causation is tran¬ 
scended, and the terms cause and effect cease to 

retain their usual import. 

That the scientific method of explanation 

attempts to deduce the higher from the lower, 
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the complex from the simple, the heterogeneous 
from the homogeneous, becomes evident to us 
when we pass from the inorganic world to the 
organic. When we find the modern scientist 
expecting to explain life and the principle of 
organisation out of inorganic elements, we have 
hardly any doubt that it is his perfect confidence 
in the method which has been successful in the 
inorganic sphere that is wholly responsible for the 
extension of that method in the organic also. The 
characteristics presented by the living organism— 
viz. the free, creative impulse or activity that 
cannot and does not come under the scope of 
mechanical periodicity, the impulse of growth and 
development from within, and the constant at¬ 
tempt at repair and readjustment whenever there 
is any foreign interference or injury—all go to 
show that here we find new features which we 
fail to discover in its so-called cause—that is to 
say, the inorganic elements. The principle of life 
seems to be something so new and original that 
nothing short of life itself can be supposed to be 
its cause and origin. And the climax of the pro¬ 
cedure underlying the scientific conception of the 
cause is reached when not merely life and organ¬ 
isation, but even consciousness also, is supposed 
to result from the physical processes. Although 
the inadequacy of the cause appears very promi¬ 
nently at this stage and compels us to suspect that 
there is something erroneous in'tthe procedure, 
still it is perfectly true that nothing more than 
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the principle accepted by science that something 
new may appear in the effect which was not 
present in the cause, is involved here. Once we 
accept the principle that something additional may 
appear in the effect through the conjunction or 
combination of the constituent factors of the cause, 
we have no right to complain when after many 
steps we reach an effect which seems to be too 
great or too complex for the various small things 
supposed to be its causes. 

The distinction between the cause and the effect 
as proved by the fact that they are not inter¬ 
changeable terms and by the priority of the cause 
to the effect shows that what science regards as 
the cause is not fully adequate and that the con¬ 
ditions neither singly nor jointly do contain within 
them all the factors that constitute the effect. 
The effect is seen to be something more than the 
cause, and unless this additional something is 
added unto the supposed cause, the whole con¬ 
ception of causality involving the equivalence of 
the cause and the effect would break down. We 
have to try to find out the effect completely in the 
cause and to get rid of the false notion that the 
effect may contain something not contained in 
the cause. A more comprehensive notion of 
the cause is what is needed, and not the bold 
irrational assumption that something additional 
may come out and does come out of the con¬ 
junction of several elements. Were the cause 
to be fully known, it would be found that 
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there was nothing in the effect that was not in 
the cause. 

It can be easily perceived that the scientific 
conception of the cause is the conception of a 
plurality of conditions lying apart from each other, 
the aggregation of which produces the effect or 
may even be said to be identical with the effect. 
The effect is a whole made up of the aggregation 
of the parts constituting the cause. From this 
standpoint also it seems that the real cause escapes 
the notice of the scientist. The parts or their 
a gg re g a tion fall short of the whole. The causality 
is not contained in the parts taken singly; even 
the aggregate cannot account for all that is in the 
effect. To seek to explain the whole by means 
of the parts is the method of science; we have 
endeavoured to show that this is a fallacious 
method inasmuch as it leaves something unex¬ 
plained. To search out the cause is to discover 
the bigger or greater reality that includes within 
it the reality of the effect, and which contains all 
the explanation that is needed for the effect, and 
from which the effect follows (if we can speak of 
following at all), naturally and automatically de¬ 
riving everything it has from the cause. The 
effect is fully contained in the cause, and as such 
may be less than the cause, but in no case can it 
be greater than the cause. The cause is, there¬ 
fore, not to be found in the small fragments of 
conditions which are all singly much less than the 
effect; nor can it be found in their aggregation: 
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for mere aggregation cannot call into existence 
new things and qualities not present in the frag¬ 
ments themselves. It is to be sought in some 
larger reality in which those fragmentary condi¬ 
tions themselves have their being and out of which 
they have become manifest. The whole is to be 
explained by a greater whole and not by parts. 
All explanation involves subsumption, and the 
causal explanation is no exception to the rule. 
When one discovers the genuine cause, one finds, 
like Spinoza, that the effect does not follow from 
the cause, but is rather contained in the cause. 
We shall see in a subsequent chapter that there is 
hardly any effectuation or generation in the real 
sense of the term. 
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Chapter 3 

THE EFFECT AS FULLY CONTAINED 
IN THE CAUSE OR THE CAUSE AS 
CONSCIOUS POWER OR ENERGY 

★ 


We have seen how the scientific conception fails 
to supply us with an adequate notion of the cause, 
and also why the cause has to be supposed as 
something that fully contains the effect within 
itself, and why the effect cannot have or possess 
or be anything that was not in the cause. Con¬ 
junction or aggregation cannot produce or create 
any new quality or attribute not possessed by the 
particles conjoined or aggregated. It is true, no 
doubt, that a new characteristic or feature is seen 


to be possessed by the effect which was not found 
in the component conditions out of which the 
effect has arisen; but the proper inference from 
this observed fact ought to be that the new feature 
is not altogether new and foreign to the conjoined 
particles of matter, but that it had been lying in a 
latent state in them and became manifest through 
conjunction. What remains latent in the cause 
becomes manifest or patent in the effect, and 
causation or effectuation means not the production 

nCW b Ut mere ly the manifestation 
(abhivyakti) or clear expression and revelation in 
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a sensuous form of what was lying hidden and 
unmanifest. Through the process of causation, 
a thing passes from its subtle form to a grosser 
and more sensuous shape, and this process of 
transformation or change that happens in a thing 
is all that is involved in causation. The cause is 
the subtler state of the effect and the effect is but 
the grosser state of the cause. Causality is not a 
relation existing between two different things or 
substances but rather between two states of one 
and the same thing. The effect is, in fact, not 
different from the cause but identical with it. 
The effect is nothing but a transformation of the 
cause, and a changed state of the cause is all that 
we mean by the effect. 

But here the problem arises as to what is meant 
by the identity of the cause and the effect. Can 
we use the two terms interchangeably and is there 
really no distinction between them? Does not 
the cause precede the effect and is not the effect 
generated through some process (vyapara) ? Even 
granting that the effect is the manifested state of 
the cause, does not the process of manifestation, 
lying in the interval, differentiate and separate the 
antecedent from the consequent? Evidently, we 
cannot regard the cause and the effect as perfectly 
identical in the sense that no distinction can be 
maintained between the two and that they can 
be used as interchangeable terms. On this view, 
effectuation is a genuine process and there is 
actually a passing from the stage of latency to a 
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stage of patency or manifestation. The dis¬ 
tinction between the cause and the effect remains 
so long as the reality of time and temporal 
distinctions is maintained. Time is the great 
factor that divides things into antecedents and 
consequents, processes and products, causes and 
effects. We shall see later that where time is 
non-existent or rather where the category of time 
is transcended, the distinction between the cause 
and the effect vanishes altogether and the category 
of causality loses all its meaning. 

So long as it is maintained that the effect is 
something that arises as a result of some process 
which the cause undergoes, the distinction between 
the cause and effect cannot be obliterated, and, 
therefore, the doctrine of the identity of the cause 
and the effect can only mean that all that is seen 
m the effect was latent in the cause. That a 
process is needed for manifestation of the pro¬ 
perties hidden in the supposed cause proves that 
the cause is not adequate. The process that is 
required in addition to the supposed cause really 
makes the cause full and perfect for the effect. 
It it be supposed that the effect is fully contained 
in the cause and that the process really adds 
nothing, then it is difficult to explain why the 
effect was not there or could not be there unless 
and until the process took place. If the process 
is unnecessary, the effect ought to be there as soon 
as the cause is there, and hence all effects should 
be simultaneously present with all causes. If, 
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however, it be supposed that the cause includes 
the process as well, then, of course, the distinction 
between the cause and the effect becomes lost. 
What else but the process of effectuation that 
separates the cause from the effect is able to 
distinguish between the two ? 

This theory is of invaluable merit inasmuch as 
it proclaims that the cause of an event is not to be 
sought in the combination of isolated and frag¬ 
mentary pieces of events or things regarded as 
conditions, all of which singly and, therefore, also 
in combination fall short of the effect, but is to 
be found in the great force that is adequate to 
explain the emergence of the effects out of it. 
The cause ought to be at least as great as the 
effect, and hence a condition which depends on 
other conditions and which requires their help in 
order to produce the effect cannot be regarded as 
its cause, which is, as we have seen, independent 
and adequate to produce the effect. The theory 
rightly points out that in our search for the cause 
we have to look for a reality larger than the 
effect and not into the tiny fragments which are 
much smaller than even the effect itself. If the 
combination of the tiny fragments seems to give 
us or to produce for us the effect in question, it 
is not because those small fragments are the 
adequate cause, but because the great power that 
is the real cause is present in and through the 
fragments themselves. It is not the combination 
that produces the miracle, the new effect, but it is 
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the power inherent in the particles or fragments 
or the so - called conditions that produces the 
effect. 

But although the important truth that the effect 
must be fully contained in the cause, is emphasised 
by this theory, still it fails to give us the adequate 
cause. The effect which remains latent in the 
cause has to pass into a state of patency. The 
reason for this transition from the latent to the 
patent state is either contained in the cause or not 
contained in it. If it is contained in the cause, 
then it ought to pass into the manifested condition 
always. If it is not contained in the cause, then 
something else is needed over and above the cause 
in order to account for this transition from the 
latent to the patent state. But the something , 
whatever it might be, falls outside the supposed 
cause. Hence the cause cannot be regarded as 
adequate even though on this theory it is sup¬ 
posed to contain all the effects, or rather the 
entire effect, within it and has not to seek assist¬ 
ance from any other condition or assemblage of 
conditions, aggregation with which would make 
it full and adequate to produce the effect. It is 
not only the sum total of conditions but something 
more than that. But still here also one thing 
more is needed. Although the cause contains 
all the materials that are needed, and is, as the 
material cause, full, still the efficient and the final 
cause, the prime unmoved mover, is needed in 
order to explain the transition from the latent to 
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the patent state. The Great Power, the Mother 
of all things, in whose womb exist the germs of 
all that is born and created in this universe, is no 
doubt full and adequate, containing as she does 
everything of this universe, but she is full and 
independent with only one reservation—that she 
depends for her guidance upon a help from 
without. 

It is perhaps helpful in understanding the 
distinction between this view of the cause and 
the former view, the scientific theory, to bring 
before our mind the distinction between a machine 
and an organism. In the scientific view, the cause 
is the sum total of conditions, just as the machine 
is an aggregate of parts. The whole is sought to 
be explained by the parts in both the cases. 
According to the theory which we are discussing 
in this chapter, however, the cause contains the 
entire effect latent in it, and the effect is only the 
manifested condition of what was always present 
in the cause, just as in the case of organism the 
fully developed organism is present in the pri¬ 
mordial cell or germ, and is nothing but an 
expression or manifestation of the latent powers 
contained in the germ. The parts become 
gradually manifest and evolve out of the whole, 
and do not and cannot explain the whole but are 
themselves explained by the whole. The Great 
Mother or Creatrix (prakrti) evolves or develops 
all things out of Her own womb spontaneously , and 
does not require to be combined with and assisted 
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by anything else for this generation. This Great 
Power or Cause is much more independent than 
the scientific cause, each component part of which 
is completely dependent on the other parts for 
the generation of the effect. Instead of a plurality 
of interdependent conditions, each of which is 
required as a part of the cause, we have now 
reached a Power or a Cause which contains all 
the materials within itself, requiring only a 
guidance from without. Instead of a combination 
of inert elements explaining the process of 
effectuation, we have now arrived at a Power 
which is all activity and which possesses spon¬ 
taneous growth and evolution as its essence. 

The distinction between the two theories 
becomes evident to us when we reflect on the 
difference between the sense in which the spring 
and the wheels, etc., are regarded as the cause of 
the watch and that in which the seed is the cause 
of the tree. Neither the spring nor a wheel nor 
any other part of the watch can develop into the 
watch, nor can we notice any spontaneous 
tendency in the parts themselves, either singly 
or even in combination, to grow into the watch, 
i^ach part is completely dependent on the others 
and is by itself thoroughly incompetent to produce 
the eftect. The watch is not present in the wheel 
or the spring m any sense. Although the com- 

of t J he P arts may produce the watch, 
still the part does not signify or contain the effect 

but is rather to be taken as a sundered fragment 
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which has lost its meaning, being disjoined from 
the original whole, and which seems to regain 
part of its original meaning only when it is joined 
with the other members that formed its co-partners 
in the original whole. The seed, on the contrary, 
contains the promise of the tree and develops into 
the tree. From this standpoint, the seed is more 
independent as a cause than the wheel or the 
spring of the watch, although it also is not fully 
independent. Other factors do help the growth, 
no doubt, but they are mere auxiliaries that help 
the development of the factors that are already 
there in the seed, but do not produce any new 
element not contained in it. Spontaneous move¬ 
ment or activity is inherent in the Great Power 
and all the materials also are present in it. The 
Great Power is, therefore, in a sense adequate and 
independent judged in comparison with the 
scientific cause. But this adequacy and inde¬ 
pendence are merely relative. Strictly speaking, 
this Great Power is also neither fully adequate nor 
truly independent. As Power or Force and the 
seat of all energy, it can account for the changes 
that take place and is no doubt adequate to 
explain the emergence of all effects. But still the 
purpose or the final cause for which all movements 
and changes take place, being not included within 
it, would make it fall short of the adequate notion 
of the cause. The real explanation of change lies 
not in the power or force alone that is needed to 
execute the movement, but also in the purpose or 
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aim for the fulfilment of which the movement 
takes place at all. The final cause is in no way 
less important than the efficient or the material 
cause. The Great Power is merely the Creatrix 
or rather the Executrix, but she does not contain 
the purpose for which the movement happens. 
Force or Power can explain the efficiency that is 
needed to produce the movement, but it cannot 
explain why the movement takes place nor the 
particular direction or form of the movement. 
The scientists of the present day are realising not 
only that the ultimate constituents of matter are 
not qualitatively different molecules or particles 
or masses but are homogeneous waves or vibra¬ 
tions of energy, but also that these homogeneous 
electrons, protons or neutrons seem to be acting 
purposively and occupying their respective posi¬ 
tion and regulating their movements as if 
possessing full knowledge of the sciences of 
mechanics and mathematics. The system, order 
and arrangement that are observed in the con¬ 
stitution of an atom, making for and ensuring 
its stable equilibrium, are really striking and can 
hardly be passed over as a chance product. Mere 
energy cannot explain the constitution even of a 
single atom, if we leave aside the order and 
arrangement that are manifest in the regulation 
and systematisation of the energy contained in 
the electron, the proton and the neutron. The 
electron or the proton observes all the laws of 
mechanics that work in the constitution of the 
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solar system, and the constitution of an atom is no 
less complex than that of the vast solar system 
itself. 

These three, then—a static centre (like the 
positively charged proton), a revolving energy 
(like the negatively charged electron), and some¬ 
thing working for their equilibrium or harmony, 
showing the purpose or conscious guidance 
inherent in the constitution of the thing—these 
three perhaps underlie the constitution of every¬ 
thing in this universe. The days of the inert 
atom of Democritus have long passed by. The 
difficulty of explaining motion out of immobile 
atoms was soon felt, and the inadequacy was made 
up by the conception of moving particles of energy 
as the ultimate constituents of matter. The day 
has now come when we are feeling the inadequacy 
of even this dynamic conception of matter. Some¬ 
thing is felt to be wanting still. The effect seems 
to be something more than can be explained from 
the combination or working of the electrons and 
the protons. Various hypotheses are being put 
forward, gradually more and more plausible 
suggestions are being offered to explain the 
nature of the working of the system underlying 
the ultimate constituents of things, all tending to 
show that unless the waves of energy themselves 
are supposed to be guiding and regulating their 
own movements and behaviour and thus arranging 
themselves in particular systems, the effect can 
hardly be explained. This intelligent direction 
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of energy, this selective application and behaviour 
of modes of energy must have to be accorded a 
very important place in the explanation of the 
constitution of the things of the universe. If this 
element of intelligent guidance and harmonious 
arrangement is left out of the scheme, the whole 
achievement of science seems to be hardly any¬ 
thing more than the most irrational and super¬ 
stitious magic. The homogeneous and identical 
electrons and protons are believed to have 
produced, through different combinations, the 
rich multiplicity and variety of the universe. 
Present-day science lands us in several paradoxes. 
The effect, although fully determined by the 
component factors constituting the cause, is still 
something new, an ‘emergent' and not strictly 
a ‘resultant,’ an accident, a miracle, that ought 
not to have happened or at least could not be 
predetermined or calculated to be happening, 
but still has happened. The cause is regarded 
as the cause or the ground of the effect, although 
it is not seen to be containing all the factors that 
are found in the effect, i.e. although it is seen not 
to be the ground of much that there is in the 
effect. There is hardly any escape from these 
paradoxes so long as science continues to confine 
itself to the mere outward or superficial conditions 
under which things happen in nature. Science 
as begun to realise that the rigid laws of physics 
and mechanics are not only inadequate to explain 
the indeterminism that is evident in the sphere of 
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life and organisation (not to speak of the still 
higher regions of mind and consciousness), but 
that these are proving themselves incompetent 
even to explain the indeterminate or rather un¬ 
determined positions of the electrons and protons 
in the constitution of an atom. Excessive or ex¬ 
clusive reliance on the fixity and rigidity of the 
mechanical laws has begun to create difficulties 
in almost every sphere of scientific enquiry and it 
is no longer possible to shut our eyes and ignore 
them. When a hypothesis is being put forward 
in order to solve one difficulty, another difficulty 
or rather heaps of difficulties arise in other 
directions on the assumption of the truth of that 
new supposition which also press for solutions. 
It appears as if science is now trying to mend an 
old shoe, attempting to make its position stronger 
by a new stitch only to become disappointed, 
finding that all the old stitches at the other end 
have become loosened in the meanwhile. The 
paradoxes to which science leads us ought to 
make it evident to all broad-visioned scientists 
that the time has now come to re-think the whole 
problem from the beginning and to discuss 
whether there is not anything fundamentally 
wrong in the basic assumptions of science and 
whether it is not worth while to make a fresh start. 

It is interesting to note that while physicists 
and mechanists, the upholders or supporters of 
determinism, are gradually discovering an element 
of indeterminism even in the physical universe, 
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and are preparing themselves for the final over¬ 
throw of determinism, some of the ultra-modern 
philosophers and psychologists, for all this time 
sleeping content with the truth of the freedom 
of will, have been suddenly roused from their 
dogmatic slumber and have just engaged 
themselves in proving that there is perfect 
determinism even in the sphere of mind and 
consciousness. This is a great paradox. While 
science is becoming more and more philosophical, 
philosophy is attempting to become more and 
more scientific. But there is nothing to be 
astonished at in this. It is in the fitness of things 
that science should now be reaping the fruits of 
her incessant industry and patient labour for so 
many centuries, and that philosophy, dissociating 
herself from all first-hand sources of knowledge 
and idling merely with empty abstractions and 
barren phrases, should have so degenerated as to 
be genuinely mistaking the A B C of learning as 
the highest truths of wisdom. 

It is indeed a move in the right direction and 
a matter of great hope that science is recognising 
an element of indeterminism or at least the 

acSunt^f S T eth / ng Which cannot be wholly 

accounted for by the mechanical laws. 1 For all 
is lm e science has been emphasising the 
elements that combine to constitute a thing and 

we hive" reacheT S o t m l n t E- termi |!- S u C ' he ° ry ° f the Averse 

believe”_Sir Arthn pjj? which a reasonable man might almost 

Slr Arthur Eddington, New Pathways in Sciinct, p. 9I . 
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has been neglecting, if not practically ignoring, 
the importance of the order and harmony, the 
plan and purpose, manifested in the process and 
nature of combination. It is now gradually 
becoming more and more evident that the process 
of combination itself, and especially the harmonious 
arrangement of the constituent elements, are no 
less important than the elements combined. 
Mere elements do not produce and cannot 
explain the thing—it is a particular combination 
and an intelligent combination that alone can ex¬ 
plain the given result. The elements themselves 
seem to be equipped with a perfect knowledge of 
all the achievements of modern mathematical 
physics. The red blood corpuscles know that 
they have all to pass through the lungs in order 
to gather oxygen and thus to be vitalised and 
purified, the electrons know not only how to 
revolve round the proton but also the exact 
distance at which they are to remain from it in 
order that the stable equilibrium of the atom may 
be maintained. Empedocles spoke of love and 
hatred of the atoms long, long ago, and it now 
appears that the utterance is more than a metaphor. 
The harmonious adjustment has to be given its 
due importance and must have to be explained 
if we are to reach the ultimate ground of all things. 
Harmony and order are the external signs of 
intelligence, and if these are found to be inherent 
in the ultimate constituents, we cannot but 
suppose that these electrons and protons are not 
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and cannot be blind; that is, that purpose and 
system must have somehow been inherent in 
them. What comes out of their combination is 
not an accident in the history of the universe, but 
is the realisation or external manifestation of the 
idea that is working from behind. 1 The plan of 
the cosmos determines the nature of every 
infinitesimal thing in this universe, and nothing 
is undetermined or accidental or miraculous. The 


conditions under which the thing happens are 
only external; they supply merely the occasion , 
not the real ground , for its happening. It is the 
idea that alone is creative and can explain the 
emergence of anything new. 2 Minus the idea, 
the external conditions prove hopelessly inade¬ 
quate for the explanation of the effect that is 
supposed to come out of them. No reason for 
the variety, complexity and heterogeneity of the 
effects proceeding from homogeneous, simple and 
identical electrons can be offered so long as our 
mind does not get hold of the idea that is always 
present and active in the working out of the 
electrons and which contains within it the power 
of expressing itself in multifarious ways. The 

Cf. Einstein : It is not a long step from thinking of matter 

as an electronic ghost to thinking of it as the objectified image of 

thought. A talk with Einstein, Harry V. Roff in the Christian 
science Monitor, 


Cf. Eddington, New Pathways in Science , p. 88 : “ We have 
o remember that the physical world of atoms, electrons, quanta, 
etc., is the abstract symbolic representation of something. Generally 
we do not know ‘ anything ’ of the background of the symbols— 
we do not know the inner nature of what is being symbolised.” 
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real creativity lies in the idea, in the consciousness 
of the spirit, which can explain the variety which 
is the essence of creation and thus form the 
adequate ground of all 'particular effects. The 
particular, the individual, the visesa , cannot find 
any explanation in the particular. If the special 
characteristics of the effect are found, or at least 
do exist in the particular conditions, the sum total 
of which is regarded as the cause, then the par¬ 
ticularity or the individuality is only pushed one 
step further and is rather assumed than explained. 
If we always seek a particular as the cause of 
another particular, we are far from reaching any 
real explanation of the particular and are led to an 
infinite regress. Either the variety and multi¬ 
plicity would have to be accepted as fundamental 
and self-existent, which position is identical with 
holding that no explanation at all can be given 
of the particular—or we have to attempt to find 
out the universal which contains and alone can 
contain the adequate ground of all particulars. 
A particular, far from helping the emergence of 
another particular out of it, rather obstructs or 
opposes it. The very individuality of the par¬ 
ticular, the special characteristics which make it 
the particular, cannot but be different from or 
opposed to another set of special characteristics 
which constitute the individuality of another 
particular. An ear-ring cannot be the ground of 
a necklace, although it might appear that the 
necklace is made out of the broken fragments of 
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the ear-ring. The very shape of the ear-ring is 
opposed to that of the necklace, and as such the 
ear-ring can never explain the form or shape of 
the necklace. It is gold, the common substance, 
that forms the ground of both the ear-ring as well 
as the necklace. But it may be objected that gold 
as such, gold merely as gold, cannot also ade¬ 
quately explain the form of the necklace. The 
particular shape and form seem to be additions 
or impositions on gold and these also have to be 
taken into account. In answer to this, we have 
first to point out that it is not any particular form 
or manifested condition of the gold substance 
that is competent to take the form of the necklace, 
but only the general or the universal gold sub¬ 
stance that is competent to assume all shapes and 
forms. While every particular form opposes all 
other particular forms, it is the general that is 
opposed to no particular and is competent to form 
the ground of all particulars. We have to remem- 
ber, however, that none of the particular forms in 
which gold appears to us can be regarded as the 
genera gold substance. The general is some- 

ing that escapes and transcends the sensuous 
grasp and can only be perceived by the reason. 

. no \ the particulars been all residing in the 
universal or the general, they could never have 

emerged out of it. Either there is no emer¬ 
gence of the particular at all—and there is no 
causation or creation in that case—or we have 
to admit that if they may be said to have 
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emerged at all, they have emerged out of the 
universal. 

It is indeed possible to try to find out the cause 
of the particular shape of the necklace and extend 
the thread of argument a little further, but in the 
end we are bound to arrive at the conclusion 
which we have already drawn. It may be held 
that the shape of the necklace is due to the special 
arrangement and adjustment of the different 
molecules in the gold substance. But what is the 
special arrangement or adjustment due to? 
Evidently the particular strokes of the goldsmith 
or of some instruments which he may have used. 
Again, if we are to explain why those particular 
strokes and not any others were used, we can 
hardly do without admitting that those particular 
strokes were just the ones that were needed and 
were merely following, or were mere external 
signs of, the plan or idea in the mind of the 
goldsmith. Harmonious adjustment is the sign 
of intelligent guidance, and a blind order or 
system is a glaring contradiction in terms. 
Again, if we are to explain why and how the 

i Cf. Einstein : “ The great scientists of all the centuries of our 
civilisation have paid tribute in some measure to the Power or 
Principle back of the universe—the titanic First Cause which sti 
mothers creation. Something exists and its laws are immutable. • •• 
Any man who looks forward in the darkness of the night to daylig 
a few hours hence or who believes that the snow-covered wheat e 
will yield a golden harvest the following summer is no atheist. e 
has faith in an orderly Principle though he may quibble over a name 
f or it.”—A talk with Prof. Einstein, written by Mr. Harry V. Koii in 
the Christian Science Monitor (quoted in A. B. Patrika, 2nd Feb. 193 /• 
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particular plan or idea was formed, either we may- 
still make some vain attempts to refer to other 
particular circumstances determining the will in 
that particular direction, or we may at once rest 
in the inevitable creative energy of the will or 
consciousness or spirit, which alone is found to 
be rich enough to express itself freely in any 
direction it likes. 1 

We read time by the help of a watch. The 
watch seems, no doubt, to be a mechanical 
arrangement of the different things, viz., the 
wheels, the spring, the hands, etc. A particular 
combination or arrangement of the various parts 
makes the hands of the watch move regularly and 
helps us to read time from it. But is the arrange¬ 
ment wholly mechanical ? Is it a chance com¬ 
bination of the different parts ? Are we to say 
that the spring or the wheels or the hands read 
time ? Is it not much truer to say that the 
intellect that formed in its imagination the 
accurate idea of the means whereby time could 
be measured and attempted to realise its idea 
with the help of the external machine or rather 
with several pieces of raw iron and brass, really 
reads time even now in and through the iron 
wheels and hands ? There is no power whatsoever 
in the pieces of iron and brass to measure time, 
t is only because the intellect put into those 

J am< | s Jeans : If the universe is a universe of thought, 

then its creation must have been an act of thought /*—The Mysterious 
Universe, p. 144. J 
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crude masses its essence (viz., imagination) in the 
shape of harmonious arrangement and order that 
the pieces of iron and brass now seem to be 
moving of themselves and measuring time cor¬ 
rectly. We would be missing the essential and 
the most important factor if we suppose that it is 
the spring and the wheels that are measuring 
time, and ignore or fail to see the importance of 
the harmonious combination through which the 
intellect is working and manifesting itself all 
along. It is true that the electrons and protons 
do compose the atom; it is also true that the 
atoms do combine to produce the material 
objects; but it is no less true that they supply 
only the outer conditions whereby the idea is 
realising itself, and that but for the inner working 
of the idea the blind combination of the material 
particles could have produced nothing. 1 

A painter draws different pictures on canvas— 
one is the picture of an elephant, another of a 
horse, another of a tree, and another of an 
affectionate human mother. To the scientist, 
dealing only with the material, and, at best, also 
with the efficient causes, the constituent con- 

1 Cf. “ The universe begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine.”—Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious 
Universe , p. 118. 

Cf. “ The universe shows evidence of a designing or controlling 
power that has something in common with our own individual 
minds.”— Ibid., p. 149. 

“ The universe cannot have originated by chance out of its 
present ingredients.” 
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ditions are the sheet of canvas, the colours, the 
paint-brush, the movements of the hand and the 
fingers of the painter, etc. The differences in the 
pictures are explained by the differences in the 
arrangement and proportion of the different 
colours, by the adjustment and position of the 
different lines that are drawn, by the intensity of 
the various hues and tints, and by the effects of 
colour contrast and those of light and shade, etc. 
There is not the least doubt that these are the 
causes. The pictures cannot only be drawn with 
the help of these constituents, but their individual 
differences can be also shown to be accounted for 
by the differences mentioned above. But still 
here we have only grasped the external conditions 
and have missed the essential ones. The real 
cause is the creative genius of the painter. In the 
creativity of the will and the free play of the 
imagination of the artist, we find the adequate 
ground of the exquisite beauty of the product as 
well as of the niceties of the individual variations. 

he same pencil, the same elemental colours (if 
not also the same colour-mixtures as well), the 
same canvas, the same hand, are used, but still 
the finished pictures are as different from one 
another as the tree and the human figure. The 
beauty, the sublimity, the grandeur, the force, 
the suggestiveness of the pictures—all come 
trom the imagination of the artist, in which a 
much richer beauty was perhaps conceived than 
u e manifested through the crude brush and 
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the canvas. All that is expressed and suggested 
through the picture was in toto vividly present in 
the imagination of the artist, but a greater portion 
of what was conceived there perhaps remained 
unrealised owing either to the faintness of the 
imagination or to the alien matter through which 
the idea had to be realised. But whatever the 
reason may be for the partial non-realisation of the 
idea, and whatever may be the proportion of the 
amount realised to that which remains unrealised, 
there is not the least doubt that all that the picture 
suggests or expresses is nothing but what the 
imagination of the artist has put into it. The 
beauty that now seems inherent in the picture is 
not the beauty of the canvas or of the drawing 
instrument or of the colour, but of the free 
imagination of the artist. All beauty is the beauty 
of the idea, of the creative will or the intellect 
that conceives the beauty, and the beauty of the 
external object is nothing but what the creative 
genius of the artist can transfer and put into it 
of its own eternal harmony and freedom. 

The wide differences existing amongst the 
various things of the universe—which have to 
be regarded as altogether inexplicable from the 
standpoint of science, inasmuch as heterogeneity 
and manifoldness cannot be understood to be 
rationally arising out of the homogeneous electrons 
and protons—can only find an explanation in the 
creative will. It is creativity that alone can 
explain spontaneous differentiation, manifold ex- 
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pression, free unresisted flow in various directions. 
By the creative power is meant the force or energy 
that is full and independent, perfect and com¬ 
petent, to generate spontaneously and freely. The 
realm of causation and the category of deter¬ 
mination can hardly give us any idea of creativity. 
The creator, the genuine creator in the artist or 
the poet or the philosopher, feels that there is 
really no cause, no determinant, either of the 
image or of the particular direction which the 
flow of imagination takes. It is the fullness of 
the imagination, the expansion and the joy, that 
really overflows and goes to build or create the 
thing. There is no determination, no compulsion, 
no pressure either in one direction or in another, 
but still the imagination takes a particular line 
and expresses itself in one particular way. It 
might have taken other directions as well. But it 
has freely chosen this particular line and no reason 
can be given and no reason is really necessary to 
explain this particularisation. This realisation in 
and through a particular actuality where innumer¬ 
able possibles are also present is all that is meant 
by creativity. So long as determination prevails, 
so long as the particular is determined by another 
particular, we roam in the sphere of causation, 
and this is the region of matter. But when we 
rise to the notion of creativity, when nothing is 
determined or caused but where everything is 
freely chosen, we reach the realm of spirit. There 
is an infinite regress in the attempt to explain the 
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particular by means of the particular. The whole 
of the particularity or individuality is assumed 
but not explained—it is only pushed further 
and further back. The only explanation of 
the variety, multiplicity and individuality of the 
particular things of the universe is found in the 
free and ever-fresh flow of the spontaneous 
activity of the creative spirit. 
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Chapter 4 

THE CAUSE AS THE ABSOLUTE 


We have seen that the additional element found 
in the effect cannot be accounted for by the 
scientific view of the cause as the sum total of 
conditions. We have also seen that although the 
inadequacy of the first theory is removed to some 
extent by the second theory which regards the 
effect as fully contained in the cause and as merely 
the manifested stage of the latter, still no satis- 
actory explanation is offered on this supposition 
as to why there is a transition from the unmani- 
xested to the manifested condition. If all the 
conditions for manifestation are contained in the 
supposed cause, then no reason can be given as to 
why the effect is not always produced (i.e. pro¬ 
duced even before effectuation) and as to why 
there is an interval between the cause and the 
effect. The very facts that there is a distinction 
etween the cause and the effect and that the 
effect follows the cause, show that what is regarded 
as the cause is not adequate but requires the help 
°t something other than itself in order that all 
o stac es in the way of its spontaneous manifesta- 
i°n ma y be removed. The final or the purposive 
cause which is the real efficient cause remains still 
outside the material cause, which is held by the 
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second theory to be the cause or ground from 
which all things evolve or emanate. This in¬ 
adequacy that still lurks in the conception of the 
second theory moves us on to seek for a cause 
which is not merely the material cause but is also 
itself the efficient or the final cause, as we may 
like to call it. It is clear that so long as the 
material cause leaves the efficient or the final cause 
outside itself, the perfectly full and adequate 
ground for the effect is not found, and that in 
the perfect cause the material and the efficient 
and the final causes should coincide, so that 
nothing may be wanting in it which is necessary 
for the explanation of the effect. 

It is evident that we have now reached the 
cause that is full and perfect, adequate and 
independent—the cause which acts as the material 
and as the efficient and the final cause as well, or 
rather which is the identical locus and ground of 
the material and the final cause. Now, such 
conditions are fulfilled only in the realm of the 
spirit. Matter or material Force or Energy is 
inadequate, we have seen, to explain real creation 
or the emergence of the rich variety of particulars. 
The point at which we begin to understand how 
the particular arises—not from another particular 
where the characteristics of the new particular 
which is to be explained remain in an unmani- 
fested or a changed form, but from the general or 
the universal that contains the real ground of all 
particulars—already finds us transcending the 
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region of matter and in the realm of the spirit. 
It is to be noticed that, strictly speaking, such a 
perfect ground, where the material and the 
efficient causes coincide, should not be regarded 
as a cause at all. The cause is that which precedes 
the effect and effectuates its generation. But 
in this conception of the Perfect and the Full, 
the Free and the Independent Ground, what 
is called the effect is always contained in 
the Cause; or truly speaking, there is no 
effectuation, no process of generation, no tem¬ 
poral relation, no antecedence or succession, and 
hence there is neither any cause nor any effect. 
We may say that all the effects are always fully 
contained and fully manifest in the Perfect 
Ground. In this theory, the cause is not the 
unmanifested or the latent stage of the effect— 
there is nothing that is outside the Perfect 
Ground which could supply the condition for 
passing from the latent to the manifested stage. 
So one who has a vision of the Absolute Ground 
finds eveijthing in it fully manifest. The tem¬ 
poral distinctions have no significance and do not 
hold at all for the knowledge sub specie aetemitatis. 
I he effects do not come out or issue out of such an 
Absolute Ground or Cause. We may say they 
are all there in their fullness in the Absolute. 
I here is nothing outside the Absolute which 

TL a t0 ma ^ e them come out or be manifest. 
I he Absolute cannot and does not undergo any 

process, for the notion of absoluteness, inde- 
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pendence, adequacy and fullness runs contrary to 
the idea of any progress or of any temporal 
process in and through which the progress is 
achieved. In the Absolute, everything is full, 
because if anything is not full there, it can never 
become full, inasmuch as there is nothing over 
and above the Absolute which could help it to 
grow into perfection. 

Or from another standpoint, we may say that 
there is no effect at all—no coming out, no 
emergence, no generation, no process. The con¬ 
ception of the effect has meaning only as distin¬ 
guished from the cause. The effect is separated 
by an interval of time from the cause. The effect 
that is identical with the cause ceases to have any 
meaning, because it is by virtue of being distinct 
from the cause that it attains all its significance. 
But the Absolute or the Perfect Ground is in no 
way short of the effect. There is not even any 
time-interval between the two. There is not a 
single characteristic that might be supposed to be 
special to the effect and which is not found in the 
cause. While one effect may be distinguished 
from another, all the effects are equally contained 
in the Absolute Ground. And if the effect loses 

0 0 

its significance, the cause also cannot retain its 
own, for the cause and the effect are comple¬ 
mentary and relative notions, which live or die 
together. 

The Absolute Ground cannot be regarded as a 
Cause in the strict sense of the term. Although 
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it sounds like a paradox, still it is very true that 
the notion of the cause, rightly understood, 
reveals that the true cause cannot be regarded as 
a cause at all. The Absolute Ground, which 
contains all effects, or rather in which all effects 
eternally are and from which no effects come out 
or become , which, in order to be adequate has to 
contain all conditions necessary for the effect and 
thus cannot be supposed to fall short of the effect 
in any way and so cannot be supposed to be 
separate from the effect, is no cause, because the 
cause must be distinct from the effect. The 


category of causation is an imperfect category 
not applicable to the transcendent notion of the 
Absolute Ground. It thus appears that what is 
regarded as the cause is only an imperfect cause, 
an approximate cause, an inadequate cause, and 
that this imperfect cause alone can maintain its 
distinction from the effect. What is regarded as 
the cause is not thoroughly competent to produce 
the effect, and that which is the real cause, the 
perfect Ground, cannot maintain its distinction 
trom the effect and justify its appellation as the 
cause. It is strange indeed that the Real Cause 
cannot be regarded as the cause and what is 
regarded as the cause is not the real cause. 

It is to be carefully noticed that while there is 
a time-relation between one effect and another, 
there is really no such relation between the cause 
an the effect. What is ordinarily regarded as 
he relation between the cause and the effect is 
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really a relation between an effect and its changed 
condition. The empirical consciousness grasps 
temporal distinctions and studies things and 
experiences under the category of time, and as 
such it is a consciousness that is only competent 
to deal with the realm of effects. The relation of 
antecedence and succession does not describe the 
relation that exists between the Perfect Cause and 
the Effect. The Perfect Cause is an experience 
of noumenal or transcendental consciousness, not 
one of phenomenal or empirical consciousness. 
It belongs to the realm of creativity, not to the 
region of causation. It freely creates and does not 
necessarily determine the effect. Being itself 
above time, it creates things which are in time. 
The entire time-order holds with regard to the 
series of effects that follow one another, of which 
that which precedes is ordinarily regarded as the 
cause and that which succeeds is known as the 
effect. But really all of them are effects which 
undergo changes and transform themselves into 
different shapes and forms. The particular that 
gives rise to a change and being particular is itself 
a change cannot be regarded as a cause, but is 
only an effect. 

The whole realm of empirical existence, the 
entire world of phenomena and change, is to be 
regarded as Effect, and the Cause is nowhere to 
be found in it. When the liquid water is formed 
out of the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, when 
solid things are formed out of liquid substances, 
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or when a solid thing is prepared out of another 
solid thing, e.g. an ornament is made from a 
lump of gold, in all these cases there is merely 
a transformation from one particular state to 
another. In determining the cause, we merely 
point out the antecedent state which has changed 
itself into the subsequent form. No real ground 
is offered for the emergence or the existence of the 
particular thing or event—only its prior condition 
or state is pointed out. Provided the antecedent 
state is, the subsequent state, that was latent in 
the former, follows. So, the effect, the particular 
happening or the particular thing, is not shown to 
emerge out of something where the particularity 
is not assumed to exist, but only pushed one step 
further and held to be residing in the antecedent 
form. On ultimate analysis, the particular is 

as self-existent, i.e. it is held that it 
exists now in this shape, because it also existed 
in a slightly different form in the antecedent stage. 
I his is tantamount to a declaration of bankruptcy 
and saying that no explanation is possible and it 
exists because it exists. By this we do not mean, 
owever, that everything, including the funda¬ 
mental and the self-evident principles, must be 
exp ained. The process of explanation cannot be 
never-ending and it must stop somewhere, not 
because no explanation can be given of the 
timate truths, but only because they require no 
explanation at all. What we mean to point out 
ere is that the scientific explanation does not even 
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carry us beyond the region of the particular. It 
only takes us one step or at most only several 
steps behind the immediate particular and asks 
us to be satisfied with the particular as the cause 
of the particular. A wider vision and a more 
penetrating insight reveals to us that all particulars 
lave their ground in the universal, and that it is 
the general that can truly explain the particular. 

It is not only in the sphere of material existence 
that we find only changes and transformations, 
mere effects and not causes, but in the phenomenal 
region of the mind also we do not meet with the 
real cause. The images that come to the mind 
of the artist, the process of imagination itself 
generating the flow of images one after another, 
are all events in time and are mere effects which 
are themselves transformations of some ante¬ 
cedent states and which in their turn also trans¬ 
form themselves into certain subsequent pheno¬ 
mena. The material thing, the finished product, 
a piece of painting or a piece of poetry or music is 
the expression or rather manifestation and solidi¬ 
fication of the imagination of the painter or the 
poet or the musician. The ideas get transformed 
into the material things and represent merely the 
antecedent stage of the solid material things. The 
suggestiveness that characterises the piece of 
painting is nothing but the idea in the painter 
which has only changed its form and habitation 
and now resides in the harmony expressed in and 
through the colours and lines. Beginning with 
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the material things and advancing right up to the 
imagination or the phenomenal working of the 
mind, we notice merely changes and transforma¬ 
tions, antecedence and succession of effects. 

It is only when we rise up to the notion of the 
spirit that we transcend the region of change 
and transformation and reach the realm of free 
creativity. There is no relation of succession 
between the spirit and its creative imagination. 
The images follow one another in time, and the 
materials or the details of the process of imagina¬ 
tion are all related by way of time. But when we 
consider the relation between the transcendental 
vision of the poet, the creative intuition of the 
seer, and the poem, we cannot discover any time- 
relation. The poem is all that we mean by the 
intuitive vision of the poet. It is not at all true 
to say that the poem is the manifestation or 
expression of the vision. The real poem is what 
the poet sees or has a glimpse of, or rather what 
the spirit freely creates in the poet, and not the 
material object, the lines that we hear or read— 
which is very far removed from what the poet 
actually sees. In order to understand the poem, 
™]»ve n °t only to go behind the lines and get 
nold of the flow of imagination that passed through 

u rn J nc ^ t ^ le P oet when the poem was being 
thought of, but we have to go deeper still and try 
to place ourselves in the poetic mood, in that 
serene contemplative attitude, in that intuitive 
vision which is creative. Once we see the poem 
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here, that is, at this stage when the different parts 
of the poem have not yet been detached or distin¬ 
guished from the whole, but when the poem is 
full in the fullness of the imagination of the poet, 
in the fullness that is expansive and creative, we 
realise why the poem and the poet are not different. 
The entire poet is in the poem, in every line, nay, 
in every word of the poem, and the poem is not 
merely an expression or manifestation of the 
imagination of the poet. While the different lines 
of the poem are all empirically related to one 
another, the poem itself or the creative intuition 
that is the poem, is the essence of the poet. The 
poet is in a relation of ‘eternal now’ with every 
poem of his, while one poem succeeds or precedes 
another, one stanza of a particular poem succeeds 
or precedes another. The creativity or the 
intuitive imagination that is the essence of the 
poet or what makes him the poet, runs through 
all poems equally and cannot be supposed to be 
temporally related either to the poet or to the 
poems. The spirit is not transformed or changed 
into the creative imagination; nor does the 
creative synthesis transform itself into the images. 
Here we meet with something that is very 
different from what we find in the region of 
causation. The spirit is not at all moved, not to 
say transformed or changed, by its free creativity. 
The creations come out of the spirit, have all their 
existence in the spirit, owe their everything to the 
spirit, but the Creator does not undergo any 
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change or transformation. In the realm of 
causation, the effect is nothing but the cause 
transformed. But we now reach a region where 
the cause does not precede the effect, where the 
effect does not follow the cause, but where the 
so-called effects are seen to appear without the 
supposed cause undergoing the least change or 
transformation. This is the region of creativity, 
this is the realm of spirit. The images come out 
spontaneously from the richness and fullness and 
absolute freedom of the spirit. 

The manifestations of the creative intuition, 
the empirical outflow of the synthetic imagination 
are all temporally related. It is possible to 
distinguish between various stages in the process 
of imagination, viz., the stage of forming an 
outline, of supplying the images, of arrangements 
and ordering of the images, of selecting suitable 
words, etc. All these stages succeed one another 
in time, and the antecedent stage may be regarded 
as supplying the conditions for the subsequent 
stage. But the creative intuition itself is not one 
amongst these several steps. It does not precede 
any or all of them, but is equally present in all of 
them. It might seem as if the creative intuition 
has expressed itself through these different stages 
in time. 1 It is perhaps true to say that the 
intuitive vision which itself is eternal contains 

1 Cf. Sir James Jeans : “ We ought to compare the whole of 
Ume to the act of creation, the materialisation of the thought/'— 
The Mysterious Universe , p. 145. 
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within it all the different processes happening in 
time. While the poetic vision itself is above time, 
it still includes within it all time-divisions. 

At no stage short of the spirit, at no stage 
below the level of creative intuition, can we find 
transcendence of the causal chain of determination 
involving fixity of time-relations. It is only 
creativity that is really indeterminate, that while 
containing within it the ground of all particularity, 
is still not determined by any particular. The 
distinction between the manifested and the 
unmanifested condition belongs to the realm of 
matter, non-spirit. All processes, all temporal 
distinctions apply only to matter and not to spirit. 
If we hold that the poem is the manifested stage 
of the imagination of the poet, we are really 
referring not to the free creativity of the poet but 
to his imagination, which is a dim and very 
insignificant and enormously diluted copy of the 
vivid intuition that visualised the poem. The 
poem was not only manifest to the creative 
intuition of the poet, but it was most lively, most 
vivid, most brilliant there, and to that creative 
intuition it is always manifest. The distinction 
between the manifested and the unmanifested 
stage does not apply to the creative intuition to 
which everything is always manifest, but to the 
faint imagination which cannot retain the liveliness 
of the intuition. From the standpoint of creative 
intuition, the poem, the external manifestation, is 
rather the most unmanifest, most obscure stage, 
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because it has lost much of the original force 
through transformation. Much that the poet 
saw he could not express. The words are really 
inadequate vehicles for the expression of those 
bright images that were seen in the intuitive 
vision. The vision that was present to the 
intuitive glimpse could not be seen by the eyes, 
and the music that was perceived there could not 
be heard by the ears. The vision and the music 
were unmanifest to the eye and the ear, but all 
through it was clearly manifest to the intuitive 
apprehension. Hence, the distinction between 
the manifested and unmanifested stages belongs 
not to the creative intuition but only to the 
imaginative powers of the mind. What the mind 
perceives now it could not perceive before. But 
the creative intuition perceives the so-called 
manifested and unmanifested always. The ex¬ 
ternalised, material or manifested stage expresses 
the creative insight very poorly. For one idea 
that becomes expressed, a thousand others remain 

^Jf^ x P ress ^ > or rather, it is not so much a 
difference in the number of ideas as in the quality 
of the idea itself. The idea loses much of its 
ruUness and grandeur in transmission through the 
different stages through which it gets expressed. 
I he so-called manifested stage is rather the most 
unmanifested stage from the standpoint of the 
creative intuition. It cannot express or reveal 

much that is fully manifest in the intuitive 
glimpse. There is no distinction of a before and 
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an after, of a latent and a patent stage when we 
look at the matter from the stage of creative 
intuition. 

In this notion of the creativity of the spirit, we 
reach the fully adequate cause. The effect is not 
only fully contained in the cause but is really 
nothing apart from the cause. Even the dis¬ 
tinction, viz., that the cause is the latent stage of 
the effect and that the effect is the manifested 
stage of the cause cannot be maintained here. 
We have seen above that manifestation and non¬ 
manifestation, patency and latency, are all pro¬ 
cesses that belong to and hold good only of 
matter. The effect does not imply anything 
additional to the cause, does not involve any 
process which even brings out or reveals clearly 
what was contained in the cause. The revelation 
or manifestation or effectuation would imply a 
process, a movement which the cause undergoes 
because of some foreign element. If we admit 
any such process, the cause will fall short of the 
Absolute which contains the effect fully within it. 
The Absolute, which forms in itself the identical 
material and efficient as well as final cause, cannot 
involve any movement or process. The cause 
that is perfectly independent, adequate and full, 
cannot have any effect in any way different from 
itself, and the effect that is seen to emerge from 
such a cause, if we are at all entitled to use any 
such term as emergence (for, truly speaking, there 
is no emergence, no becoming, no process, no 
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issuing out from such a cause), is really created 
and not caused. This is perhaps all that is meant 
by Vivarta-srsti. Where the effect is seen to be 
fully contained in the cause, itself containing 
nothing new or additional, rather where the effect 
is seen to be always less than the cause (nyuna- 
sattaka) (for though what is expressed as the 
effect was fully in the cause, much in the cause 
remains unexpressed in the effect)—there the 
effect is understood to be nothing but a vi-varta , 
a magical change as it were, and not a real 
transformation at all. 

From the standpoint of the Absolute which 
forms the identical material, efficient and final 
cause, all change is unreal. Change appears to 
be real only from the conception of a limited and 
inadequate cause. The effect appears to be 
always something new, to contain some additional 
element, if the cause is only an approximate cause 
or an inadequate cause that does not contain all 
the conditions strictly. The effect is a real change 
or transformation even if the effect is found to 
manifest certain characteristics clearly which were 
only implicit in the cause. If the process of 
manifestation is something other than or at least 
outside the cause, this process is what turns the 
cause into the effect and as such has to be admitted 
as something that effectuates a real transformation. 

u as we have seen, the fully adequate cause 
cannot have anything that influences an effect 
which remains outside of it and hence from the 
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standpoint of such a cause, all effectuation is a 
myth, and all changes and transformations are 
bound to be called magical and illusory. That 
which is full and perfect, adequate and inde¬ 
pendent, absolute and free, cannot undergo any 
change or transformation and transcends alto¬ 
gether the category of causation. If changes 
are seen to come out of an Absolute that can 
never change, if effects are perceived to issue out 
of the absolute uncaused cause, these have to be 
regarded as changes that are not real transfor¬ 
mations (vikara) but merely illusory appearances 

(vivarta). 

Whether we should regard change as illusory 
or real depends on our notion of the cause. If 
we regard one change or phenomenon as the 
cause of another change, we cannot but hold that 
changes are real transformations and that the 
effect contains something new and is different 
from the cause. Where the effect is the sum total 
of several conditions, as in the scientific view, 
the effect is always greater than the cause, as it 
contains something additional which is not 
present in the constituent conditions. Again, 
even where the cause is supposed to contain all 
that is present in the effect and is regarded as the 
antecedent unmanifested stage of the effect, there 
also the process of manifestation makes a real 
effectuation and change possible. At this stage, 
it is of course realised that changes are not real 
additions and that effects are not different from 
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their causes, but still it is held that the changes 
in form are real, and that although the substance 
or the essence remains the same, still the forms 
change. Change is real as change of appearances, 
although not as change of substances. No new 
substance arises, no new entity comes out of 
nothing, but still the entities undergo changes 
of forms and these changes are real changes. 

But as soon as we rise to the conception of the 
absolute cause, which is not a cause at all in the 
ordinary sense of the term as distinguished from 
and in some sense less than the effect, we find 
that change cannot be accepted as real. The 
absolute cause is not itself a change or pheno¬ 
menon, nor does it undergo changes of form while 
retaining the essence or substance. It is not 
parinami nitya or the permanent that endures 
through changes, but kutastha nitya or the perma¬ 
nent that does not undergo any change at all. 
The genuine conception of the Absolute or the 
full and the perfect cause implies that such an 
entity can never pass through any change. There 
is nothing outside such an Absolute—neither the 
material nor the efficient and the final cause. It 
contains in itself everything. Hence there is no 
reason, no sufficient ground for which we might 
conceive of any sort of change in such an Absolute. 
The Perfect, the Full, the Absolute, does not 
require any change; nor is there anything which 
could introduce any change in it. The changes 
that are perceived are not really effects coming 
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out of the Absolute as cause, are not transforma¬ 
tions or manifestations of the Absolute, but are 
creations of the Absolute Spirit which do not in¬ 
volve any change in the condition of the spirit. 
Creation implies that full independence and per¬ 
fect power of the cause (which is found in the 
spirit and in nothing short of it) from which 
effects come out spontaneously without involving 
any effort, any strain, any additional factor or 
process other than the cause itself. The adequate 
notion of the cause raises it to the level of the 
creator, who is not only the ground of the effects 
but something infinitely more than that. The 
Creator is certainly the Cause, if we mean by the 
term what is the ground of the effects, but it 
transcends the notion of causality, inasmuch as 
the effect is not its transformation or manifesta¬ 
tion but a free product involving not the least 
change in it. That cause alone is entitled to be 
designated the Creator which is so powerful as 
to have the outflow of effects from it without 
undergoing any change. It is not only difficult 
but almost impossible to understand what such a 
cause is unless one becomes a creator oneself, a 
miniature creator as an artist or a poet or a 
painter or a philosopher, and realises for oneself 
what free creativity is like and how the created 
images, or rather the intuitions, do not touch or 
affect the spirit. Only one thing is above the 
chain of causes and effects and this entity is the 
spirit that is eternally free and is for ever beyond 
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processes, beyond time relations, beyond causa¬ 
tion. The true cause alone is not a cause at all 
and the effects that seem to come out of it are 
not effects. There is not only no effectuation, no 
coming out, from such a cause, but there cannot 
be any becoming, any happening of something 
that was not, from it, because it alone is Perfect 
being which contains everything that is, was, or 
might be. Once we grasp this notion clearly and 
hold fast to it, we find that the problem of 
causation is solved because it is realised that there 
is no cause and no effect from the standpoint of 
the Absolute or the Perfect Ground. At this 
stage, when the vision is fixed on the Absolute, 
the problem changes its form and the seer-philo- 
sopher wonders not because the processes of the 
world, the so-called changes or effects, have to be 
regarded as illusory and unreal, but because he 
cannot understand how these could have been so 
long regarded as real at all. The changes which 
seem to be so real, in the imperfect stages of 
knowledge, either as the transformations of other 
changes or as the manifestations of an enduring 
substance, cannot but be regarded as mere 
creations, mere vivarta , mere unreal appearances 
or rather magical feats of the Supreme magician 
or the Absolute Spirit, in the stage of perfect 
knowledge. The spirit which is the creator is 
the real magician or the hypnotiser who can show 
changes happening or coming out of his un¬ 
changing spirit or self, and the Absolute is the 
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King of magicians who produces the whole world- 
process as His creation, Vivarta, or maya .. 

If our vision is very narrow and limited we 
regard one change as the cause of another and 
are satisfied whenever an effect is referred to its 
antecedent conditions. We find that the effect 
contains something more than what is contained 
in the conditions, we realise that there remains 
something unexplained in the effect, but still at 
this stage of imperfect knowledge we pass it 
over. We find the effect following the sum total 
of conditions and believe that the former must 
have been caused by the latter. The mature 
understanding that would ask for a more stringent 
criticism is not present at this stage, and we are 
satisfied with the approximate cause, thinking it 
to be the real cause. The effect is found to be 
something more than the cause, but yet it is 
tacitly assumed that this is quite natural. 

At the next stage, when a wider vision results, 
it is realised that the effect is not in essence different 
from and more than the cause, but is merely a 
more manifested stage of the latter. The entire 
effect is seen at this stage of knowledge to be 
present in the cause, and the effect is realised to 
be merely the expression of what was fully con¬ 
tained in the cause. The immediate antecedent 
or the antecedent set of conditions which supplies 
merely the occasion for the generation of the 
effect is perceived to be not the real cause. Vision 
now extends to the really antecedent stage of the 
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effect where it is found to be fully present. The 
causal stage of a material thing, an earthen jar, 
for example, is not the lump of clay out of which 
it seems to be formed, because the shape of the 
jar is not present in the lump; and as such, if the 
lump of clay is taken to be the cause of the 
earthen jar, the cause falls short of the effect. 
Similarly, in the case of painting, the canvas, the 
colours, the brush, or even the movements of the 
brush on the sheet of canvas, cannot be regarded 
as the causal stage of the finished piece of painting, 
because the suggestiveness or expression or the 
total effect of the piece of painting is not found 
in any or all of the antecedent conditions. In 
order to grasp the causal stage, i,e. the really 
antecedent stage of a piece of painting or a poem, 
we have to go beyond the material conditions and 
reach the stage of the painter’s or the poet’s 
imagination where the piece of painting or the 
poem was formed. In the imagination of the 
poet, the poem is fully present, and that forms the 
original which is sought to be represented through 
the words constituting the lines of the poem. 
The poem contains not a bit more than what is 
present in the poet’s imagination—it is nothing 
but a materialised expression of the imagination. 
The entire poem, the whole undivided poem, the 
richness^ of every detail of it, is fully present in 
the poet s imagination, and only when we can rise 
^is antecedent stage of the poem can we 
find the entire effect in the cause. The mental 
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preparation that precedes the transformation of it 
into the material is alone equal to the product, 
and it is only when one perceives this antecedent 
stage of the effect that one realises how the cause 
contains the entire effect within it. In the region 
of material phenomena the effect always appears 
to be a bit more than the supposed cause, and 
the equality of the cause and the effect is upheld 
more as a belief than as a demonstrated truth. If 
the cause is in all respects equal and perfectly 
equal to the effect, the distinction between the 
cause and the effect disappears, and the principle 
of causation loses all its meaning. When, how¬ 
ever, we rise to the mental counterpart of the 
material thing, the idea that preceded the expres¬ 
sion in the material shape, the mental preparation 
that is the cause of the generation of the effects, 
we realise how the cause is equal to the effect 
and how the effect cannot contain anything more 
than the cause. At any stage short of the Primal 
Source, the effect appears to be greater than the 
cause, because the real cause is not found at all. 
The maturer stage of the effect contains some 
conditions in addition to what it possessed in the 
antecedent immature stage. The manifested 
things and phenomena are all effects. The in¬ 
variable antecedent that precedes the effect is not 
its cause, but is merely the prior condition of the 
later stage of the effect. The effect cannot be 
found to be fully contained in the cause in the 
region of material things and phenomena the 
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material antecedent alone always falling short of 
the consequent material phenomenon. It is only 
in the mental or Buddhic plane, of which the 
material thing is the expression, that we find the 
really antecedent or causal stage of the effect, and 
this causal stage is never less than the effect. 
Here we understand the truth of the Sat Karya 
Vada of the Sankhya system, which holds that the 
effect is contained in the cause and that nothing 
can come out from non-existence. Whatever 
appears or manifests itself must have some prior 
existence in a latent shape. So what exists now 
always existed in some shape or other, and what 
does not exist always can never come into exist¬ 
ence. It appears to be not only a riddle but 
sometimes positively misleading when we con¬ 
sider how the new characteristics found in the 
effect could all exist in the cause. It is because 
of the new characteristics which are found only 
in the effect and not in the cause, that the effect 
is distinguished from the cause, and if these 
characteristics are supposed to be existing as 
latent in the cause, then all distinction between 
the cause and the effect disappears. In the pheno¬ 
menal universe the effect always appears to be 
something more than the cause, and here the 
truth of Sat Karya Vada^ or the theory that holds 
that the effect is wholly contained in the cause, 
cannot be appreciated. The rose that blossoms 
forth and surrounds the atmosphere with its joyous 
colour and sweet fragrance cannot be found or 
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anticipated in the thorny plant, and even the 
greatest scientist or mathematician would not be 
able to calculate that the sweet mango would be 
the crowning achievement of the hard, unpalatable 
stem of the mango tree. No botanist on earth 
could be supposed to be able to predict the exact 
nature and the variegated colour of the beautiful 
flower of an orchid if he had not perceived it 
before in the garden of nature. Even the most 
exact calculation fails to form an accurate idea of 
what the effect or the succeeding stage is going 
to be, and this indeterminateness of the effect, 
this novel development, is nowadays sought to 
be expressed by such terms as creative evolution 
and emergent evolution. The effect cannot be 
fully predicted from the cause; the subsequent 
stage shows certain characteristics which could 
not be perceived or even anticipated in the pre¬ 
ceding stage. Hence the effect is not so much a 
resultant as an emergent, and the nature of the 
evolution is not so much mechanical as creative. 
It is to be noticed that to say that the effect is an 
emergent and not a resultant is to admit that the 
effect is not fully contained in the cause, and that 
what is taken by science to be the cause is only 
an approximate cause. The doctrine of Sat Karya 
Vada holds, on the other hand, that the effect 
does not contain anything new and that it is fully 
contained in the cause. The apparent contra¬ 
diction between the scientific or the Vai'sesika 
view and the Sankhya doctrine disappears when 
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we consider that these two views are based on 
observation in two different planes. In the first 
case we are confining our attention to the material 
universe and we are taking one antecedent natural 
phenomenon to be the cause of another subsequent 
material phenomenon, and here the effect cannot 
but appear to be greater than the cause. But in 
the second case we have gone beyond the material 
universe and have observed the idea that is the 
source of the material thing. In the process of 
the physical construction of the material thing, 
the antecedent stage falls short of the subsequent 
stage; but the idea that is the source of the 
material thing, the idea of which the material 
thing is nothing but the materialised or objective 
expression, can in no way be poorer than the 
object. It is the idea that conceives of the object 
and gives reality to it. The reality of Shake¬ 
speare’s Hamlet , whatever solid objectivity it may 
now possess, is nothing but the product of 
Shakespeare’s idea or imagination. Our idea of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet , being only a copy of the 
materialised idea, a representation of a representa¬ 
tion, or rather a copy of a copy, is poorer than the 
reality. But Shakespeare’s idea which created his 
Hamlet is certainly not in any way poorer than 
the drama which is taken as the objective reality. 
Everything that the drama contains was not only 
present in Shakespeare’s mind, but there it was 
all infinitely richer in the creative imagination of 
the genius, much of the wealth being lost through 
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the comparatively gross vehicle of language. 
When we seek for the cause of a material thing 
in the antecedent material conditions, Sat Karya 
Vada seems to be not only untenable but almost 
absurd, but when we go beyond the material 
conditions and extend our vision to the idea that 
forms genuinely the antecedent stage of the 
material thing, we find that Sat Karya Vada is 
the only doctrine that can be rationally held. The 
seeming additional element in the effect, the 
almost inexplicable surd, is explained only when 
we understand that the cause of the material thing 
is not its antecedent material conditions, but the 
idea of which it is the expression. 

In the last stage, when the widest and the most 
comprehensive vision is acquired, it is realised 
that the effect cannot even be regarded as the 
manifested stage of the cause, that no distinction 
between unmanifested and manifested conditions 
can be maintained, and that everything is ever full 
in the resplendent glory of the Absolute. It is 
only in the realm of process or becoming, that it 
is possible to distinguish between an antecedent 
and a subsequent, a latent and a patent, a cause 
and an effect. But in the Absolute, that is beyond 
all process or becoming or change, the distinctions 
do not hold at all and lose all their meanings 
whatsoever. While the lines of a poem succeed 
one another in a definite order following the plan 
of the succession of images in the mind, while 
manifestation cannot but follow the temporal 
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order, the creative intuition itself that composes 
the poem is not in time at all. There is no before 
and after, no first and no last, no empirical 
divisions either of space or of time in the creative 
intuition of the poet. The entire poem—not in 
the sense of the totality or aggregation of the 
different stanzas and lines, but in the sense of the 
prior undivided unit or whole which later develops 
into the particulars or details—is present to the 
vision of the poet in an ‘Eternal Now* which is 
above all time-divisions. The temporal dis¬ 
tinctions, the empirical order, apply only to the 
manifestations that follow from the creative 
insight, and the category of causality is applicable 
only to this manifested order of phenomena. 
The creative insight is the source of all particulars, 
no doubt, but it does not contain the particulars 
as particulars. The later particularisation or 

division into details follows from the creative 
• • • 

intuition, and hence the intuition is regarded as 
the ground of the particular manifestation. But, 
truly speaking, the free creation or rather the 
spirit itself which is identical with the creative 
intuition—inasmuch as the spirit is nothing apart 
from or over and above the intuition—cannot be 
regarded as the cause or ground of the particulars, 
because the individual features of the particular 
cannot be traced to the creative insight. The 
spirit is all creativity, all freedom, and all intuition. 
There is no moment in the life of the spirit, no 
aspect, no part, which is not creativity or intuition. 
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Freedom or creativity is the very essence of the 
spirit. The causal relation is a relation of 
dependence and is very different from creation. 

How creativity manifests itself through the 
determined chain of causes and effects may seem 
to be an inexplicable riddle so long as we are 
confined to the realm of causation, but as soon 
as we rise to the notion of the spirit, it is realised 
that freedom is the very nature of the spirit and 
there is no reason why it should not be able to 
create an infinite chain of causes and effects. The 
absolutely free spirit can do anything it likes, and 
there is no mode of activity which is impossible 
for it. The system and order manifested through¬ 
out the universe, the infinite variety of the 
particulars, the richness and complexity of the 
details of the universe—all declare absolute 
freedom of the spirit that is not limited to any 
special form or shape. The mental antecedent, 
the process of imagination or ideation, contains 
particulars, and the Sat Karya Vada doctrine also 
regards the particular to be the cause of the 
particular; only here vision extends to the mental 
stage that is antecedent to the physical stage. It 
is only at the level of the spirit that no trace of 
the particular can be seen and the creative essence 
of the spirit alone explains the emergence of the 
particulars. The spirit is absolutely homo¬ 
geneous, perfect and undivided, and does not 
contain the particulars either in the manifested 
or in the unmanifested form. But yet there is no 
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other ground for the particular but the spirit. 
Hence, although it may sound paradoxical, it is 
perfectly true to say that the spirit is the source 
of all particulars and also that it is not the seat 
of any particular at all. (Cf. Bhagavad Gita , ix, 
slokas 3 and 4, matsthani bhutani and na ca 
matsthani bhutani.) The apparent contradiction 
lurking in the paradoxical statement becomes 
resolved only when we rise to the notion of the 
spirit whose creativity consists in the generation 
of the particulars out of itself where not the least 
trace of particularity can be noticed. The truth 
of Vivartavada is realised only when one can raise 
oneself to the level of the spirit and become not 
only intimately conscious of the spirit but, being 
identified with the spirit, can consciously work at 
that level. The particular that comes out of the 
non-particular, the change that issues out of the 
changeless is a mere Vivarta , and the magical 
power that can produce a world of change out 
of the immeasurable depths of its absolutely 
unchangeable being is described as Maya. So 
long as the particular can be traced to anything 
particular, however minute and subtle that stage 
rnay be, it is the region of causality and trans¬ 
formation. It is only where there is not the least 
trace of particularity, and where the absolutely 
indeterminate, the most positive, universal being, 
the perfectly free spirit, is reached, that we go 
beyond all causality and arrive at the realm of free 
creation. It is impossible for a person who has 
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not felt the working of the creative intuition in 
him, who has never experienced in his life the 
genuine touch of spontaneous creativity, even to 
conceive how the particular truly emerges from 
the eternal spring of the Absolute which alone is 
perfectly non-particular, that is, perfectly free 
from all determination, limitation and negation. 
In the process of searching for the source of the 
particular we reach gradually subtler and subtler 
stages of it and designate the antecedent and the 
comparatively subtle stage to be the cause of the 
subsequent and the comparatively gross stage 
known as the effect, till at last we reach the 
subtlest and consequently also the most expansive 
stage, where we find all traces of particularity 
disappearing and becoming merged in a perfect 
whole which at once is felt to be the most com¬ 
petent (or rather more than competent) ground of 
all particulars. As soon as this Absolute Spirit 
is experienced, all contradictions are solved, all 
paradoxes disappear, and it is realised fully that 
the necessity that the intellect felt all along for the 
specialisation of the cause in order to explain the 
specialised effect was an illusion. The adequate 
ground is fullness and not limitation, and the 
perfectly full, the Absolute, the essentially free, 
the spirit, alone fulfils all the conditions of a 
cause, and the enquiry into the cause becomes 
perfectly satisfied only when that Absolute Spirit 
is reached. 

The Vivartavada of the Vedanta is not an 
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unintelligible myth, not an absurd doctrine, not 
a declaration that the ultimate cause of the things 
is unknowable, not a device to ignore difficulties. 
It is not a doctrine, as it is ordinarily taken to be, 
formulated from the empirical standpoint to mean 
that no connection can be shown to exist between 
the transcendental reality and the empirical order. 
Far from declaring that no connection exists 
between the noumenal and the phenomenal, the 
transcendental and the empirical orders of reality, 
it proclaims that, truly speaking, the empirical 
order is traced to its ultimate cause and is per¬ 
fectly understood only when it is realised to be a 
Vivarta , a seeming change, an unreal emanation, 
a mere creation just like a magical appearance. 
Far from ignoring difficulties, it goes to the root 
of all difficulties, and soars to the highest point 
where the difficulties find an easy solution, or 
rather where the possibility of all difficulties 
disappears. It is the view that commends itself 
when genuine knowledge arises and when the 
highest satisfaction of reason is attained. A little 
knowledge regards the present, the manifested and 
the gross stage of things to be most real: a higher 
knowledge perceives the antecedent, the unmani¬ 
fest, the subtler condition to be more important 
and more real than the gross stage of things, 
being its ground and source: the highest know¬ 
ledge realises that the Absolute, that is the ground 
of even the subtle or the causal stage of things, is 
alone real and that from the standpoint of this 
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Absolute all growth, all creation, all change, all 
manifestation, all process, must be regarded as 
unreal. Time-distinctions have value as applied 
to parts—the whole has neither a before nor an 
after. Creation, manifestation, realisation are 
processes that imply the passing from an imperfect 
stage to a perfect one. The whole, being ever 
perfect, cannot have any process. Hence, to the 
vision that sees the Absolute, the perfect ground, 
changes and particularisations cannot but be 
regarded as seeming and unreal, a mere creation 
or an appearance and not a transformation, a 
vivarta and not a vikara. 

We have used the term ‘unreal’ on many 
occasions to qualify the changing phenomena of 
this universe, but we should be very careful in 
determining the exact sense in which the term 
has been applied. The phenomenal world is not 
unreal, it should be clearly understood, in the 
sense in which a square circle or a hare’s horn is 
unreal. The changes do actually appear, and as 
appearances they possess all the reality that can 
belong to a change. But, it is to be noticed 
carefully, that although the changes are real as 
appearances, still if they are regarded as changes 
of the changeless, they are unreal. The Absolute 
cannot and does not change, and hence the 
changes that appear cannot be changes of the 
Absolute. So from the standpoint of the Absolute, 
change is unreal and a mere appearance. In the 
world of phenomena, however, every change is 
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real, and there is fixity of order and system 
amongst these changes themselves. Hence, when 
we say that the world is just like a magical 
appearance or an illusion, it should be noted that 
these descriptions do not hold good in all respects 
but are used to indicate only some aspects of the 
relation between the Absolute and the world. 
There is no illustration in this world of relativity 
which can adequately explain or describe all the 
aspects of the relation between the transcendent, 
unrelated Absolute and the world. The Absolute 
is one and without a second like it. The ex¬ 
pressions like magical appearance, illusion, un¬ 
reality, etc., perhaps serve more to indicate the 
absolutely transcendent character of the ultimate 
reality which is not at all affected by the changes 
that appear, than to describe the illusory nature 
of these changes. The changes are described as 
illusions, because just as in an illusion the mistaken 
appearance does not at all affect the nature of the 
locus or the substratum that is perceived illusorily, 
so also the world of appearance does not affect 
in the least or even touch the transcendent nature 
of the Absolute. This is why the phenomenal 
universe is described by Vedantic writers as an 
illusion. It is to be noted, however, that the 
universe is not an illusion in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but is securely grounded in an 
orderly arrangement and system. The term 
magical appearance* indicates the perfect free¬ 
dom and spontaneity of the creative act, the ease 
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and effortlessness of the process, the want of any 
additional feature in the effect. All the aspects 
of the relation between the Absolute and the 
world cannot be expressed by any single metaphor, 
and the exact nature of the relation can hardly be 
expressed at all. The different images only serve 
to indicate approximately some aspects of the 
relation. Hence, instead of saying that the world 
is an illusion or a magical appearance, we should 
perhaps be nearer the truth if we hold that it is 
in some respects like an illusion, in some respects 
like a magical appearance, and that the relation 
between the Absolute and the world is a unique 
relation. 
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CONCLUSION 


★ 

We have discussed three different theories of 
causation, and have endeavoured to show that in 
the first, the cause is the sum total of antecedent 
conditions; in the second, it is the Primal Energy 
out of which all effects evolve in time; and in the 
third, it is the Absolute that transcends time and 
temporal processes, and, as such, it cannot techni¬ 
cally and strictly be designated as cause, because 
the word ‘Cause’ carries with it the temporal 
significance as its essence. 

The three theories represent three different 
stages in the ascending scale of knowledge and 
do not involve any conflict with one another when 
they are so regarded. An empirical or a surface 
study of things finds the truth embodied in the 
scientific view of causation. It seems perfectly 
natural that the group of immediate antecedents 
which never fail to produce the effect, or rather 
on which the effect never fails to follow, should 
be regarded as the cause. It certainly improves 
upon common sense by taking care to see that all 
the relevant conditions are included and that the 
most important or the just immediate condition 
alone is not regarded as the cause. But even with 
all its precautions, the scientific theory does not 
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penetrate into the depth where the real cause can 
)e found, but is satisfied merely with the surface 
view of things. 

When I move my right hand, the working of 
the muscles, tendons and joints, and the supplying 
of energy by the efferent nerves into the muscles, 
are to be regarded as its cause. The movement 
of the hand invariably follows the energising and 
the motion of the muscles and joints involved in 
the task, and therefore these are regarded as the 
conditions that are adequate to produce the effect. 
We have, in the preceding chapters, shown that 
the antecedent steps of a process cannot contain 
the adequate ground for the subsequent stages. 
The subsequent steps are richer than the pre¬ 
ceding ones, and just in the elements in which 
the richness of the content of the subsequent steps 
consists lies the superiority of the subsequent 
emerging step, and the preceding stage falls short 
of the subsequent emerging step just by those 
elements. So long as we think that the effect 
emerges out of antecedent factors and is some¬ 
thing new or other than those factors, the cause 
must be inadequate, and the supposition of the 
scientific theory that the cause is equal to the 
effect breaks down. If, however, in order to meet 
this difficulty, it is urged that the effect is not 
anything other than the cause, then also the theory 
of causation, resting on the distinction between 
the cause and the effect, cannot stand. If there 
is nothing to distinguish between cause and effect, 
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then the relation of causality which can hold 
between two terms ceases to exist, as there are no 
longer two terms but only one instead. 

The antecedent conditions fall short of the 
effect not only because of their priority in time 
and failure to contain within them the factors that 
manifest themselves at the subsequent stage, but 
also because they do not contain the real ground 
but are merely steps in the effectuation and them¬ 
selves effects of the real cause. The movement 
of the hand certainly follows the energising of the 
muscles and the joints, but this energising of the 
muscles and joints is itself due to the working of 
j bram-centres. The energising of the muscles 
and the movement of the hand are both due to 
the neurones in the brain, or rather to the working 
of the brain itself. The energising of the muscles 
is no doubt the invariable antecedent of the move¬ 
ment of the hand, and therefore, on the empirical, 
scientific view of causation, has to be regarded as 
the cause So long as we cannot look beyond 
‘ m T dlate , antecedents, we take the succeed- 

‘ °c h . C e u° V1 ? g ste P s of the one a nd the same 
process to be related as causes and effects, and 
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the nervous system as a whole, we understand 
that it is the brain that is the seat of all energy 
and that to regard the working of the muscles as 
the cause of the movement of the hand is almost 
equal to saying that the hand moves because it 
(i.e. the muscles controlling the hand) moves. To 
say that a man dies because his vital functions 
stop or because the heart does not work any more 
is not to point to the real cause but only to the 
immediate antecedent. 

J. S. Mill included ‘unconditionality' among 
the marks of a cause. But unconditionality can 
hardly be placed along with the empirical marks 
such as invariability and immediacy. If the ‘un¬ 
conditional’ cause means a cause which rests on 
no other conditions but itself, such a cause is not 
to be found in the realm of sense-experience. If 
day cannot be supposed to be the cause of night 
because the succession of day and night itself 
depends on the condition of the rotation of the 
earth round its axis, does not the rotation of the 
earth depend on the arrangement of the solar 
system, and does not that arrangement itself 
depend on the planning of the universe? ‘Un¬ 
conditionality’ is a condition which would not 
let us rest till we had reached the Primal Source 
or Absolute Energy. The inclusion of this factor 
among the marks of a cause, although not con¬ 
sistent with Mill’s empiricism, shows that Mill's 
intellect could perceive the inadequacy of the 
scientific conception of the cause, but the strong 
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empirical tendency of his mind did not allow him 
to reap the full benefits of his own valuable 
insight. 

The surface view of things leads us to suppose 
that the whole is made up of parts, that the subse¬ 
quent thing or phenomenon is the effect of the 
antecedent thing or phenomenon, that what is 
seen to be ‘after* is also really so. The sentence 
that I have just now written is seen to be the 
result of the combination of words contained in 
and composing the sentence, beginning with the 
word ‘the* and ending with the word ‘so,* every 
succeeding word following the preceding one 
systematically and methodically. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to refute one who holds that 
the sentence is the resultant of the words com¬ 
posing it, and that the succeeding steps in the 
construction are determined by the antecedent 
stages. Certainly the singular nominative preced¬ 
ing determines the singular verb that succeeds, 
the verb determines the appropriate adverbs and 

prepositions, etc. 

But we all know at first hand what happens 
when we construct a sentence. The preceding 
word does not determine the succeeding word, 
but it is the idea that is expressed through the 
sentence that guides the sentence as a whole and 
every individual part of the sentence is deter¬ 
mined by the plan of the whole. The child and 
the savage who are not acquainted with the secret 
that is involved in the planning of a sentence, will 
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certainly think that the succeeding word comes 
as a result of the antecedent word, but one who 
knows the full truth of the matter realises that 
that statement is very far removed from the truth, 
if not exactly opposed to it. The antecedent does 
not determine the subsequent, nor do the parts 
explain the whole. Every part of the sentence is 
determined by the whole idea, and it is the whole 
that is the guiding factor. The real cause, the 
idea, is missed if we regard the sentence as the 
aggregation of the words. From one standpoint, 
the sentence is the sum total of the words, but 
that is a standpoint which does not help us to 
understand the meaning of the sentence. 

What happens with regard to the construction 
of the sentence is also true of the things of the 
universe. The inadequate and superficial view 
regards the sum total or aggregate of a thing’s 
antecedent conditions to be the cause, just as the 
aggregate of words is supposed to be the cause 
of the sentence. The total thing that is designated 
as the effect and which is missed in each of the 
individual parts composing the whole is supposed 
to lie in and result from the aggregation, as if 
composition or conjunction has any magic power 
to create something out of nothing. The in¬ 
adequacy of the cause is supposed to be made up 
through combination of the several factors which 
severally fail to produce, and fall short of, the 
effect. 

In the case of the sentence or in the case of a 
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book, say, Shakespeare’s Hamlet , we understand 
how the aggregation of words or the combination 
and arrangement of the printer’s types, although 
these are the only physical antecedents, fail to 
account for the meaning and significance of the 
effect. We perfectly realise the absurdity that is 
involved in the supposition that the cause of 
Hamlet is not Shakespeare’s intellect or genius but 
the printer’s types, because the great meaning 
that is involved in the work is evident to us. The 
effect is here felt to be much more than could 
come from the physical antecedents and hence the 
explanation is understood to be wholly inadequate. 
But in the case of the universe, the meaning that 
is involved in the things is not evident to us and 
hence we neglect their inner significance and 
J^gard their physical antecedents as their cause, 
e meaning that is embodied in and expressed 
rough them, the higher significance or the higher 
category that is manifested through the effect, 
is entirely missed by the empirical sciences which 
seek to interpret the higher in terms of the lower, 
the subsequent in terms of the antecedent, the 
o e by the part. The inadequacy of the 
Physical cause is not perceived because the higher 
eaning that is embodied in the effect is not 
because that which makes the effect 
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types, but in the intellectual processes passing 
through the mind of Shakespeare. It is only 
when this factor is joined with the physical ante¬ 
cedents that the cause seems to be adequate. The 
superiority of the effect, or rather the additional 
element found in the effect which seems to have 
no adequate ground in the physical cause, really 
lies in the intellectual element. The Naiyaikas 
who held the scientific theory of causation in 
ancient India were perhaps alive to this fact and the 
Nyaya Sutra 1 is interpreted by Vacaspati to mean 
that the additional elements, although non-existent 
in the physical cause, are still present in the intellect 
that guides the combination of the elements out of 
which the effect is formed. The so-called combin¬ 
ation is seen to produce and can actually produce 
the result, the finished product, only because the 
intellect or consciousness is working behind the 
surface. If consciousness, which is the real agent, 
is withdrawn for a moment, the combination at 
once fails and the result cannot happen. 

In the case of the universe also the creative 
consciousness is pervadingly present and is work¬ 
ing without cessation, and it is because of the 
ceaseless work and energy of the Creator that 
underlies the working of physical things that 
combinations can produce such wonderful results. 

1 Buddhisiddhantu na tadasat (quoted and explained by Vacaspati 
in his BhamatJ , I. i. 2). The SGtra is perhaps the same as Gautama’s 
Nyaya Sutra , iv. i. 50, but there the * na ’ is omitted and the SQtra 
runs as “ Buddhisidhantu tadasat.” 
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We are liable to overlook the presence of this 
all-pervading intelligence at the source just be¬ 
cause it works continuously: we do not and 
cannot know what would happen if it failed to 
work. The creative functioning of such an In¬ 
telligence is always present as the underlying 
factor and we cannot prove its utility simply 
because it is present in all cases. Causation is 
proved by means of agreement in presence and 
absence, but as we can never show what happens 
in its absence, because ex hypothesi it is always 
present, we cannot demonstrate that this is the 
most important factor (if not also the sole deter¬ 
mining factor) in the cause. That the sun's rays 
are essential to the growth and preservation of 
organisms can be proved because during night 
we do not have them and we can study what 
happens in their absence. But if we could never 
find any instance of their absence, perhaps these 
also would have been ignored as wholly inessential, 
although we now know fully their importance. 1 


Cf. Bridgman : “ Thus in the case of the bell, all our experi¬ 
ments were made in the presence of the atmosphere. The causal 
connection between the striking of the bell and the sound should 
have been always recognised in principle as relation to the presence 
of the atmosphere. Indeed, later experiments in the absence of the 
atmosphere show that the atmosphere does play an essential part. 

ow as a matter of fact, the atmosphere is so comparatively easy 
to remove that we very readily include the atmosphere in the chain 
of causal connection. But if the atmosphere had been impossible to 
re move y like the old ether of space , our idea of the causal connection 
^^ een the striking of the bell and its sound might have been quite 
afferent. In actual physical applications of the causality concept, 
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The mere fact that the effect is seen invariably to 
follow the supposed cause, or that there is an 
invariable agreement in presence as well as in 
absence between the supposed cause and the effect, 
ought not to make us confident that we have dis¬ 
covered the full or the adequate cause. We should 
not have the confidence, because there may be 
an all-pervading factor forming nine-tenths of the 
cause of which we have never even suspected the 
presence, and which we have therefore not sup¬ 
posed to form any part of the cause established 
by us with the help of the method of agreement 
in presence and in absence. 

It should be fully understood, however, that 
the mere possibility of a hidden element or of an 
all-pervading reality escaping our notice merely 
because of its pervasiveness, would not constitute 
the proof of its existence. What we wish to 
maintain is that the additional element in the 
cause, which we have sought to prove by means 
of other arguments in the preceding chapters, 
cannot be ruled out of order merely because it is 
proved to be unnecessary by the method of agree¬ 
ment in presence and in absence (anvaya and 
vyatireka). The mere fact that we have success¬ 
fully applied or can successfully apply the induc¬ 
tive canons of elimination without suspecting the 
presence of any such element would not constitute 

the constant background which is maintained during all the varia¬ 
tions by which the causal connection is established usually has to 
be inferred from the context .”—The Logic of Modem Physics, p. 85. 
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a sufficient argument to disprove the existence of 
the elements proved in other ways. 

If the first view of causation confines itself 
merely to the empirical conditions, the second 
view rises up to the conception of an all-pervading, 
self-evolving conscious Energy manifesting itself 
through diverse effects. It holds that there is an 
actual causal connection and a temporal relation 
between the conscious Energy and its manifesta¬ 
tions. The effects are manifested forms of the 
Primal Energy which is the cause. The third 
view, however, goes beyond this theory even and 
maintains that, truly speaking, there is not and 
there cannot be any interval of time between the 
cause and the effect. The real cause contains the 
whole effect within it, and the effect is no actual- 
isation or manifestation of the unmanifest, but 
merely a superficial appearance. From the stand¬ 
point of absolute knowledge or highest intuition, 
or what Spinoza calls knowledge sub specie aeterni- 
tatis , there is neither any cause nor any effect, but 
there is only one Substance, one Absolute, the 
self-revealed and self-revealing Brahman, and the 
rest are mere modes , unreal or illusory appearances, 
not manifestations . They do not reveal or make 
manifest the Self-Revealed and Ever-Manifest; 
they do not and cannot actualise the ever-present 
and Eternal Being or Actuality. As extensions 
of Absolute Being, they are altogether unreal and 
illusory, and in the presence of the Absolute they 
dwindle into nothingness and are perceived to be 
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nothing outside or in addition to or different from 
the Absolute. This is the complete mergence of 
the effect in the cause or rather the transcendence 
of the causal category in the apprehension of 
Absolute Being. 
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The Religion of the Good. Life 

ZOROASTRIANISM 

Crown 8 vo. by R. P. Masani 6s. 

Three thousand years ago, when the Persian Empire was at the zenith 
of its power, it seemed almost as though the monotheistic and ethical 
creed preached by Prophet Zoroaster might become the religion of the 
entire civilized world. With the downfall of that empire, however, after 
an invasion of a.d. 636 , the majority of the followers of Zoroaster were 
forced to embrace the Mohammedan religion of the conquerors. A few 
who migrated to India kept the old Religion alive, and it is practised 
to-day by their survivors, the present-day Parsis. 

In this book the author expounds simply and lucidly the fundamental 
principles of the ancient faith and explains its message of moral duty 
and hope, with emphasis on the application of those principles to the 
problems of daily life. The Rev. Dr. John McKenzie says in his Fore¬ 
word, “ this is certainly the Book for those desiring to know the Parsi 
ways of life and thought and the secret of the importance attained by 
the Parsis, in the land of their adoption, out of all proportion to their 

number.” 

The Message of the Gita 

as interpreted by Sri Aurobindo 

Royal 8 vo. edited by Adilbaran Roy 7 s. 6d. 

The Gita may perhaps be called the greatest synthesis of Aryan spiritual 
culture, and Sri Aurobindo’s famous book Essays on the Gita sets out 
its inner significances in a way that brings them home to the modem 
mind, and as the Calcutta Statesman says, “ carries to a new perfection 
the difficult task of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” This 
commentary summarizes the substance of Sri Aurobindo’s book and 
also contains the text of the Gita in Sanskrit, an English translation 
and lucid notes compiled verbatim from Essays on the Gita. 


Introduction to Symbolic Logic 


125 . 


6d. 


Demy 8 vo. by Susanne K. Langer 

“Just such a volume as this has been sorely needed.... In this volume 
Mrs. Langer provides exactly what her title promises. She starts from 
the beginning, assuming no special knowledge of philosophy, logic, or 
mathematics, and leading by easy steps ‘from the level of common 
. . . very lucid exposition.”— Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
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The Original Gita 

THE SONG OF THE SUPREME EXALTED ONE 

With Appendices and Analytical Notes by Rudolf Otto 

Demy 8 vo. English Edition by J. E. Turner 105. 6 d. 

In this translation of the Bhagavad-Gita Dr. Otto has distinguished 
what he regards as the original form of the ancient Hymn from later 
accretions. This extremely important and difficult analysis is accom¬ 
panied by Critical Notes and Comments dealing with the many and 
varied aspects of a complex and subtle problem, and discussing the 
views already advanced by other leading authorities. 

Reality and Value 

by A. C. Garnett 

Demy 8 vo. Author of Instinct and Personality 12s. 6 d. 

“As an introduction to philosophical studies it will serve students 
admirably . . . it gives such a lucid and readable account of various 
theories which it is of consequence to know, that the student will find 
himself soundly instructed and wisely guided into the heart of philo¬ 
sophical discussion. . . . The style is simple and the argument is 
developed by easy stages, and altogether we can most cordially recom¬ 
mend the work.”— Expository Times. 

An Essay on Critical Appreciation 

by R. W. Church, M.A., D.Phil. 

Author of A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche, Hume's Theory of 

the Understanding 

Demy 8 vo. Illustrated IOs 6d 

The author here sets out to explain what a man means when he says an 
experience is beautiful. The meaning of Beauty as a universal term is 
carefully considered, and this leads to the conclusion that “ beauty ” 
derives its connotation from its context. That context will consist of 
a description of a beauty in fact. Since a man’s appreciations are the 
less difficult for him to describe as they are the more critical, the nature 
of critical appreciation is examined, and Dr. Church investigates the 

ways in which critical appreciations are analogous when thev are 
resembling in no other sense. J 

“ j } work of exceptional versatility and great philosophical power 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

“An interesting and valuable book.”— Time and Tide. 



A Hundred. Years of British Philosophy 

by Dr. Rudolph Metz 

Translated by Professor J. W. Harvey, Professor J. E. Jessop, and 
Mr. Henry Sturt; edited by Professor J. H. Muirhead 
Demy 8 vo. Library of Philosophy 255. 

Dr. Rudolf Metz’s work is generally acknowledged to be by far the 
fullest and best history of recent British philosophy. The first part 
deals with movements which occupied the writers of the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century; the second with the idealist movement 
which dominated the closing decades of it and with the pragmatist, 
and the older and newer realism which developed in the reaction 
against idealism. It ends with an account of the present state of natural 
philosophy, psychology, and the philosophy of religion. The author 
has written a Preface for the English edition and several new sections 
have been added to the German. 

“ The best history of recent British philosophy. ... Dr. Rudolf Metz’s 
monumental work has held this rank since it first appeared in 1935, and 
the present translation ... is a worthy and necessary addition to a 
series of high repute. . . . Dr. Metz writes with an intimate knowledge 
of England, an unrivalled mastery of historical detail, and a consider¬ 
able power of lucid exposition.”— Yorkshire Post . 

The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences 

Crown 8 vo. by J. B. S. Haldane 55. 

Is the universe expanding ? Is man a machine ? Does natural selection 
explain evolution? Do atoms exhibit freedom? These are generally 
thought to be scientific questions to be settled entirely by observation 
and experiment. Professor Haldane believes that a study of Marx and 
Engels will help in their solution. Some readers will accuse him of 
betraying the right of science to be free from authority, and of attempt¬ 
ing to lead it back to a new and darker medievalism. Others will think 
that he has made out his case, and that the general principles which 
Marx laid down in the fields of economics and politics also hold in the 

natural sciences. „ . f • 

The book is therefore likely to become the centre of a violent con¬ 
troversy. It is not, however, written in a controversial style. The 
author does not accuse his opponents of being lackeys of the bourgeoisie, 
but is mainly occupied in the attempt to show that Marxism has a 
positive value both for those who are engaged in advancing science, and 

for those who are teaching it. 
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